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TWILIGHT FOR THE LITTLE SCHOOL 


School Reorganization *¢ The History of State Aid 
Basketball ¢ Non-Readers * A Report from WOTP 





A BRIGHT NEW SCHOOL YEAR = 
A BRIGHT NEW COMPTON’S 


This happy scene is occurring in hundreds of classrooms across the land as the new 
school year begins. Children and their teachers, just returned to school, are eagerly 
~~ the rare store of information awaiting them as they open their bright 
new Compton’s. 

A steadfast friend to the young student—an unfailing aid to the busy teacher— 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is the first and last resort for those “thousand- 
and-one-question” days that lie immediately ahead. 

Ask for a set of the newest Compton’s for your classroom as well as for your school 
library. Full information, prices, and terms on request. 


Write for free materials listed below. Get your :equest in now. Supply limited, 


: 
i 


Free to Teachers 


While they last, any one of 
the following booklets— 
“‘Samplings” from Compton’s 

®@ Primary Materials 

@ Science Materials 

© Complete 98-page article 
on the U.S. A. 


Write to address bélow, giving 
position. Mention this 
magazine. 





NN 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Mt. 


For information, prices and terms on the 1949 Compton's, write to: WM. E. McNURLAN, Dist. Mgr., Martinsville, Illinois 
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You can order Greyhound’s latest 
attractive wall display in time for 
this term’s classes! Lithographed in 
full color, and measuring over eight 
feet in length, it depicts famous pag- 
eants and festivals across the nation. 
It can be thumb-tacked to the wall, 
full width, or in sections. With it 
come four lesson topics, describing 
scores of American regional cele- 









brations, their origin, their signifi- 
cance, their educational value. 
Greyhound’s full-color litho- 


This Full-Color Wall Display 


“PAMOUS FESTIVALS OF AMERICA” 


Now used in thousands of schools 





graphed wall displays are among 
the most popular and useful teach- 
ing aids ever produced—and nearly 
300,000 of them have been pro- 
vided at the requests of teachers and 
librarians throughout America. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics thoroughly interesting to 
you and your classes .. . and you'll 
also find Greyhound the best and 
most economical way to reach all of 
these great and gay events. Just 
mail the coupon. 


GREYHOUND 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY , 
Mail this coupon today for your FREE copy of the! 
latest Greyhound Wall Display “Famous Festivals,” ! 
and 4 lesson topics. (Only one display to aclass- ! 
room, please.) Send coupon to Greyhound Infor- 
mation Center, P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 
DN sé 60.0600 400655000 0040400bES E84 CRN Si RENEt 
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ea “KANGAY” be 


means “WELCOME” 


... when you carry 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 








| EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
| 


| Dewey, ee of a for Life 


Philosophy, SY, 90 Years Ol 


On October 20, 1949, American education will celebrate the 90th birthday 











...and you’re welcome 
wherever you travel because 
NCB Travelers Checks are 
international currency... safe, 
spendable everywhere. Good 
until used. Promptly refunded if 
lost or stolen. Cost so little... 
only 75¢ per $100. Buy them at 


your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Frnst tn World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of one whom it most delights to honor. 
John Dewey is at once the foremost philosopher in the history of America, 
its greatest educational thinker, and—many so judge—our most distinguished 


| citizen. His influence on education is unequaled both in extent and in depth, 
| Each public school child in our country lives a happier and a better life 
| because of Dewey; and the same holds for most pupils of the non-public 
| schools. And not simply in this country; in most other countries of the 


world is his influence felt. 

Pestalozzi had prepared the ground. Froebel and Herbart had helped, 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, William T. Harris, Stanley Hall, Francis W. 
Parker, and others had carried America further along the Pestalozzi road, 
sut one thing was lacking. Not one of these men, nor all combined, had 


| given an adequate theory for a thoroughgoing democratic science-respecting 


education. This Professor Dewey has done. Not that his statement is final, 


Exactly no. The essence of his theory is that education must continue to 


grow, grow in the individual and grow as a part of the culture. 


What shall we name as the outstanding features of Dewey’s contribution? 


1. That all institutions, all social and individual enterprises, must be 


| finally judged by their educative effect on all involved. We must then ask 


of every political institution, every economic arrangement, every philosophy, 
each social custom, each personal habit and attitude, every school effort: 


| Does this so develop all affected that they thereby become better prepared 


to face life’s varied possibilities open-mindedly, responsibly, and effectively? 


| This is the strategic test of all social arrangements. 


2. When the same test is applied to school aims and procedures, many 
thoroughgoing changes are demanded in the older outlook: 

e Education must cease to aim primarily at the content of books and 
instead aim at character and personality. 


e The means for building character and personality will be present— 


| actual living as real and vital as we can together effect. Today’s rich living 
| brings growth, and so richer living tomorrow and still further growing. 
| This school will use books, more than formerly, but always as means to richer 
| present living. 


e The child’s interests give the surest sign and symptom of his growing 


| power. Our part is to discover the constructive powers thus indicated and 


guide accordingly. Through interest the child identifies himself with the 
necessary effort. The resulting fruit of such interested effort is discipline, the 


| power of continued consistent response. 


e Education thus becomes such ever-continuing reconstruction of present 


| experience as adds new meanings to the process, while it widens and deepens 
| the social content and at the same time gives to the individual better contrdl 


over his further experience. 


e Only as education utilizes the social possibilities of both school and 


| community can we hope to get our needed intelligent and responsible citizet- 
| ship. 


e All affected by a decision should share in making that decision—that 


| is essential democracy. A proper education becomes accordingly the best 
| if not the sole safeguard against dictatorship and the police state. In the 
| light of all the foregoing the obligation of a community to education becomes 


its paramount social duty. 


| —Wiiu1aM H. Kipatrick, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 
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DID IT EVER occur to you how many 
people help produce a magazine? We sent 
complimentary copies 
li of the September is- 
by ines sue to 79 contribu- 
tors—79 persons who 
either wrote articles or furnished informa- 
tion or pictures for them. The building 
trades article alone represented the co- 
operation of about two dozen people, in- 
cduding E. M. Claude and R. L. Ready of 
the trade and industrial division of the 
state department of public instruction. 


* * 


BESIDES the regular staff of the 
magazine (And put the secretary, Mrs. 
Shirley Ruggles, high on that list!), other 
members of the IEA staff have a great 
deal to do with the magazine. The whole 
staff helps with the general planning for 
the year, and different ones write articles 
from time to time. Mr. Grimm, the re- 
search director, is better than any encyclo- 
pedia when it comes to facts about educa- 
tion in Illinois during the past 25 years. 


* * * 


ONE ARTICLE each month is desig- 
nated as a study unit, and is distributed in 
reprint form to several thousand lay 
leaders throughout the state. These study 
units are often the basis for discussions 
at meetings of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, home bureau groups, and other or- 
ganizations. By putting the article in the 
magazine and distributing it to lay people 
at the same time, we hope to make it pos- 
sible for teachers and school patrons to 
talk about the same things. This month’s 
study unit is Mr. Nickell’s article on school 
reorganization, page 57. 


* * * 


THIS TESTIMONIAL to the work of 
the state education association was snitched 
from the September issue of the North 
Dakota Teacher. By Elizabeth Miller Hart- 
man, it was first printed in the Dayton, 
Ohio, Classroom Teachers Bulletin. And 
it could just as well be talking about the 
IEA. 


Being new to the professional game, 

I accepted everything that came: 

Tenure, Sick Leave, Single Salary, 
Retirement rights—all from the gallery 

I saw the fight for school legislation 

And the struggle for the professionalization 
Of the calling of education. 

(I had slipped in without even a ticket 

To any professional association !) 


But there in the gallery I caught a vision 

Of what teachers could do if they made 
an incision 

Through the public apathy 

If teachers themselves would only see 

That strength lies in unity, 

Locally, statewide, and nationally! 


So I joined up—voluntarily ! 


ee 2 


THAT’S ALL for now! 
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100 East 





Hope ANGEL, Editor 

Invinc F, Pearson, Consulting Editor 
Curistine Brown, Field Assistant 
L. R. Grimn and C. E. Vick, 
Contributing Editors 


FEATURED THIS MONTH 


The First Hundred Million Are the Hardest 


Association 


Street, Springfield, Illinois 


Lester R. Grimm 


An Illinois Teacher at WOTP—Florence R. Grab 


Teachers Can Be Unforgettable Too 


A School Nurse Studies Non-Readers 


No Sign Language for These Deaf Children 


Charles D. Neal and Mary Afflack 
Opal Catlin, R.N. 


Christine Brown 


More Special Education Teachers Are Needed—Christine Brown 


It’s Time to Change—Vernon L. Nickell. 


The Unit System—William D. Sanders. 


Scott County Reorganized—M. F. Fullmer 
Does Basketball Belong in Grade School? —Clyde Knapp and Harry Combes... 64 


The Schoolhouse Has a New Window.... 


66 


Wrong Kind of Safety Talk—Margaret Blount 68 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Board Briefs 

Calendar 

Current Publications 
Editorially Speaking 


It’s News to Us 


Look, Hear, Now! 
News Briefs 

Of All Things 
Teachers Speak Up 


Yours for the Asking 





Published monthly except 
June, July, and August at 
Ninth and Walnut Streets, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. En- 
tered as second-class mat- 
ter at St. Louis, Missouri, 
under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Printed in U.S.A. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year, 25 cents per single 
copy. Membership dues entitle IEA members to 
receive ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 


DUCATIONAL 


Payment of membership dues entitles a member to at- 
tend all meetings of the association and its Divisions, 
to hold office, and to receive services as directed by 
the Representative Assembly or the Board of Directors. 


Notice of change of address should be filed imme- 
diately with ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. Both the old and the 
new address, and the IEA Division in which the 
person is enrolled, should be listed. Postal regula- 
tions do not permit magazines to be forwarded. 


Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed 
to Miss Hope Angel, Editor, ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, Illinois. Dead- 
line for news and calendar items is the first of the 
month preceding month of issue. No remuneration. 


Advertising rates will be furnished on request. 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Officers: President, Edward E. Keener, 
Chicago; First Vice-President, Emilie Huck, 
Centralia; Second Vice-President, Theresa 
Henneberry, Lincoln; Third Vice-President, 
Bruce W. Merwin, Carbondale; Finance 
Chairman, Edith T. Wentworth, DeKalb; 
Public Relations Chairman, J. A. Mann, 
Lawrenceville; Legislative Chairman, James 
E. Pease, LaGrange; Executive Secretary, 
Irving F. Pearson, Springfield; Treasurer. 
W. Stewart Williams, Springfield. 


Headquarters Staff: Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary; Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research; Wayne A. Stoneking, 
Research Assistant; Hope Angel, Editor; * 
Christine Brown, Field Assistant; Claude E. 
Vick, Director of Professional and Public 
Relations; Wendell C. Kennedy, Assistant 
Director of Professional and Public Rela- 
tions; Maurice Crew, W. Stewart Williams, 
and Helen K. Ryan, Field Assistants. 
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For Teachers 


Bureau of 
Uni- 
Price, 


Reading Is Fun, by Roma Gans. 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
versity, New York. Cloth. 51 pages. 
60 cents. 

Parent-Teacher Series. 
reading interests. 

Arithmetic Teaching Techniques. Board of 
Education, City of Chicago. Paper. 347 pages. 

An in-service study prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

The Challenge of Atomic Energy, by Crary, 
Evans, Gotlieb, and Light. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Paper. 92 pages. Price, 90 cents. 

A resource unit and discussion 
teachers and group leaders. 


Developing children’s 


guide for 


Number Readiness In Research, by Anita 
Riess. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
Paper. 70 pages. Price, $1. 


A survey and bibliography of the literature 
for number readiness. 


Helping Your Child With Reading, by E. W. 


Dolch. The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
Paper. 16 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

A Guidebook In Literature, by Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt. Bureau of Curriculum, Chicago. Paper. 
216 pages. 

Guidebook in literature for grades 7 and 8. 

Freedom To Live and Learn, by Gertrude 
Noar. Franklin Publishing and Supply Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 159 
pages. 


Techniques for selecting and developing units 
of learning in the modern classroom. 

Character Education, by Henry Lester Smith. 
Palmer Foundation, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
32 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

A survey of practice in the public schools of 
the United States. (Order from N.E.A.) 


Fundamental Education. Bulletin 1948, No. 
13. Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 28 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Cooperative Planning, the Key to Improved 


Organization of Small High Schools. Pamphlet 
No. 102. Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Education. Paper. Illustrated. 21 pages. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Group Processes in Supervision. Association 


Development, 


for Supervision and Curriculum 
1.E 130 pages. 


OM, Washington, D. C. Paper. 


Price, $1 
Reading 


Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks, retold by 
Stella and William Nida. Beckley-Cardy Com- 


pany. Cloth Illustrated. 216 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 

Retold in simple language and short sen- 
tences, with special care to adapt the material 


to the interests of boys and girls of grades 3 
to 6. 


Kidnapped, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Adapted by R. A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby. 
The Steck Company, Austin, Texas. Cloth. 
Color illustrations. 207 pages. Price, $2.50. 


The Treasure Book Series retains all of the 
thrilling episodes and unforgettable characters 
of the original stories but simplifies in vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure. This beautiful edi- 
tion can be read by any student with as much 
as fourth-grade reading ability. 

Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, by Washington Irving. Adapted by 
R. A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby. The Steck 
Company, Austin, Texas. Cloth. Illustrated. 
64 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Another of the charming Treasure 
Written for third-grade difficulty. 
Today, by Whit Burnett 
Ginn and Company, 


Book 
Series. 
American Authors 
and Charles E. Slatkin. 


Statler tuilding, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 560 pages. Price, $2.60. 
Widely varied anthology of living American 


authors. 
Roads to Everywhere, by Russell, Gates, and 


McCullough. Ginn = and Company, Statler 
Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Color illustrations. 445 pages. Price, $1.52. 


Ad 





Fourth grade reader of the Ginn Basic Reader 


Series. Interesting stories of all types. 

Paths and Pathfinders. Teachers’ edition, by 
Gray, Monroe, and Arbuthnot. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, New York. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 528 pages. 

Guidebook for Paths and Pathfinders, Basic 
Readers: Curriculum Foundation Series. 

Tall Tales, by A. Sterl Artley and Lillian 
Gray. Scott, Foresman and Company. Cloth. 


Price, $1.36. 
Independence 


4-color illustrations. 

Third-grade book. 
Series. 

The Story of The Three Musketeers. Adapted 
and retold by Frank L. Beals and Bernardine 
Bailey. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 163 pages. 

One of The Famous Story Series, written in 
simple language and in modern style so that all 
readers of the middle and upper grades can 
enjoy the older classics. Published in textbook 


160 pages. 
Reading for 


form. 

A House for Ten, by Mason. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachu- 
setts. Cloth. Illustrated. 186 pages. Price, 
$2.60. 


Written for grades four and five, this book 
combines the advantages of a supplementary 
reader and those of a social-studies book. 

Sharing Together, by Daw.  Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 250 
pages. Price, $1.36. 

Sharing together in the home and school and 
how people in the community and other parts 
of the world are dependent upon one another is 
stressed in this third grade reader. 

Reading in Modern Education, by Paul Witty. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. 319 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

Emphasizing developmental reading programs 
and the prevention of reading retardation. 


Social Studies 


Man and Food The Lost Equation? Headline 
Series, by C. Lester Walker and Blair Bolles. 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York. Paper. 63 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. 

The author expands on his theory that “The 
world will have no freedom from either want 
or war” unless it finds means of balancing grow- 
ing populations with food supplies. 

International Commodity Agreements: Hope, 
Illusion, by Joseph S. Davies. The Committee 
on International Economic Policy, 405 West 
17th Street, New York 27. Paper. 82 pages. 
Price, 10 cents. 

One of a series of papers prepared by the 
Advisory Committee on Economics. 

The World Within The Atom and Highways 
of Wire. Two Westinghouse Little Science 
Series Booklets. Technical Press Service, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Paper. 32 pages. 
Free. 

How scientists explored the atom and learned 
to release its energy. 

How electricity is generated, distributed, and 
used in the home, on the farm, and in industry. 

Higher Education for American Democracy. 
Discrimination in Higher Education. A _ report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. Paper. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Fundamentals of Good Citizenship — Illinois 
Civics, by Blough and Switzer. Laidlaw Brothers, 
328 South Jefferson, Chicago 6. Cloth. 512 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.88. 

Emphasizes the function of civic 
rather than the mere organization of the institu- 
tion. The history and government of state, county, 
institutions of Illinois are well 


institutions 


and local civic 
brought out. 

Let’s Figure For Improved Living, by Anna 
K. Keene. University of Florida, Sloan Project 
in Applied Economics. College of Education, 
Gainesville, Florida. Paper. 63 pages. Price, 
35 cent 

Mathematics principles applied to the improve- 
ment of home living with problems for grade 
seven. 


October, 


American Way in Community Life, by Stein. 
berg and Knowlton. Heath and Com. 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. Ilys. 
trated. 408 pages. Price, $1.92. 

Community Civics Text especially planned to 
be easy enough to appeal to seventh graders, 

Stories About Linda and Lee, Book | 
Stories About Sally, Book II, and Your Town 
and Mine, Book III, by Tiegs, Adams, and 
Thomas. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, 


Boston 17, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated, 
took I, 96 pages. Price, $1.68. Book II, 128 
pages. Price, $1.92. Book III, 224 pages, 


Price, $2.56. 

This new social studies series draws on and 
integrates material from history, geography, 
economics, civics, and citizenship. It puts the 
U. §. in its world setting. 

Historic Ideals. Ideals Publishing Company, 
3510 West St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


consin. Paper. Price, $1.25. 

Featuring a series of twenty oil paintings 
especially done by Hinke—dramatizing the 
twenty principal flags that have reflected the 


growth and development of our great country 
from the time of the Norsemen to today. 


Vocabulary and Spelling 


Winning Words, by Henry I. Christ. D. ¢ 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated, 


348 pages. Price, $2. 
This text attacks the primary lack in high 


school students today—their inability to ex. 
press themselves, to read, and to listen intellj. 
gently. 


Spelling Goals 9, by Wickey, Lambader, and 
Lanterman. Webster Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Cloth. Illustrated. 114 pages, 
Price, 35 cents. 

Make spelling interesting and meaningful to 
high school students. 

Word Clues and Teachers’ Guide, by Amse 
Greene. Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. Paper. 123 pages. Price, $2. 

A workbook-textbook in word study and 
vocabulary building. 

We Spell and Write, grades seven and eight. 
Lewis, et al. The McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. Paper. Illustrated. 
112 pages each. Price, 30 cents. 

Basic Sight Vocabulary Cards. Compiled by 
E. W. Dolch, Ph.D. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois. Price, 50 cents. 

These 220 words make up 50 to 75 percent 
of all school reading matter. They are recog- 
nized instantly by good second grade readers 
and by average third grade readers. The first 
step in remedial reading is to see that the child 
recognizes these words instantly by sight. 

Group Sounding Game, by E. W. Dolch, 
Ph.D. The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
Price, $1.25 set. 

A complete course in phonics played like the 
popular game of bingo. 

Phonic-Lotto, by E. W. 
Garrard Press, Champaign, 
set 

Teaches long and short vowels, double vowels, 
and dipthongs. 

Group Word Teaching Game, by E. W. Dolch. 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. Price, 
75 cents set. 

Provides a means by which a single pupil, a 
small group, or an entire room can _ leam 
through play the 220 basic sight words which 
make up about two-thirds of all primary reading 
books and even more than half of adult reading 
matter. 


Dolch, Ph.D. The 
Illinois. Price, $1 


Miscellaneous 


Manuscript Basic Handwriting, Books I, I, 
and III, by Stone and Smalley. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York 17. Paper. Price, 
48 cents each. 


Our School Buses. National Commission on 


Safety Education, National Education Associa 
tion, Washington, D. Paper. 10 pages. 


Price, 15 cents. 

Includes the latest statistics 
national and state mileage, costs, 
buses, riders, and schools served. 

These Rights Are Ours To Keep, by Jerome 
Ellison. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 140. 
Paper. 32 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Live Long and Like It, by C. W. Crampton 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 139. Paper. % 
pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Large Was Our Bounty. ure 
and the Schools. 1948 Yearbook. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing: 
ton 6, D. C. Cloth. 216 pages. Illustrated. 

Being a Good Parent, by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Parent-Teacher Series 
Paper. Illustrated. 52 pages. Price, 60 cents 


available on 
numbers of 
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300k J, 
ir Town 
ms, and 
Building, Before modern mine operators invest 
Ta the millions of dollars it costs to open a new 
pages, coal mine, they take every possible step to 
on and “see” how the coal seam lays. Of all scien- ’ 
—y tific tools, they rely most on geological sur- 
, veys like the one in progress in the picture 
ompany, ad - _¢ ° 
1, Wis. at the right. The method is called core drill- 
yaintings ing and it tells, foot for foot, where the coal 
=, } is, how thick it is, what kind it is, and just 
country what problems must be solved aboveground 
y. 3 . 
before shafts, machinery and equipment 
can be put to work belowground. 
D.C | 
— Road map to industry’s basic fuel is the 
~ oe layout (below, left) of a modern mine. All 
in 1 al ° 
to Ds the angular lines shown mark the haulage 
) ways, entries, and “rooms” stretching for 
os “ many miles underground. It takes many 
+ pages, scientists and engineers to plan a safe, 
gtul to modern mine. 
Amsel 
vanston, Powerful and low slung are the rubber- 
~ a tired machines used to mine coal today. 
: Costly equipment like the big cutter (below, 
- — 
a right) can be steered right up to the work- 
— ing face. The job of this “mechanical pickax” 
2 by is to carve out a section of coal. After coal is 
Tess, “« »” ° —" 
: knocked down” by explosives, efficient 
a loading machines move,in. Power tools like 
reader these have practically enabled the modern 
he first " “ * $9 hs e 
1e child miner to “throw away” his pick and shovel. 
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_ It's eary to learn about coal! Especially when stu- 
— dents have copies of the fascinating new illustrated 
peg > és > 
booklet we’ve prepared on modern coal mining. It’s 
am “i called A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal—and it’s free. Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 't 
, Use the coupon to get your copy. ! Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
erome ¢ ¢ a 
140. Please send me a specimen copy of 
- Mm, A Down-To-Eartu Picture OF COAL, 
me BITUMINOUS a COAL | (ruease pan) 
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ours BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ee 
nt, - 
on A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION a — = ae 
d. he . 
_- Jr WASHINGTON, BD. C. ! Name of School 
‘ollege, 
Series. 
cents. BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
ANNOUNCES 


11 SIGNIFICANT 


INC. 


NEW FILMS! 


Opening its... and your 


Greatest School Year 
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9 GREAT FILMS: 
Se 
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CLASSES! 
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| cmeiiemes UT smmaiien fraduend in col- 

s 8 aboration with 
5 James \ Henry Conk Van Daan 
| Fenimore | Wadsworth § and four other 
5 Cooper ) Longfellow | leading author- 
. BY j ities: Leon How- 
NARI Rea LT Cae oa - ord, Howard M. 


Jones, Julian P. 
Boyd and Rob- 
ert E. Spiller. 


SIX MORE NEW FILMS 





Living Forest Series 
In Full Color 
@ The Forest Grows 
@ The Forest Produces 
© Forest Conservation 


AND 


A Visit with Cowboys 
Care of the Skin 
Save Those Teeth 


Write now for prints 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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informative material on many 
and for every grade will be 
sent you promptly upon request. For 
fast service, use the advertisers’ own 
coupons. Or, use the one coupon be- 
low for several items. 

1. Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color from natural 
color photographs. Shows 10 famous 
festivals in America with brief historical 
background on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other festi- 


Factual, 
subjects 


vals and pageants in all parts of the 
country. One to a teacher. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


New Films Are Available 
From IEA for Programs 


Two new movies and three new film 
strips have been secured by the Profes- 
sional and Public Relations Department of 
the IEA for free distribution to lay and 
educational groups. The only cost to the 
user will be the return postage. 

Requests for films should give 
nate dates. 

Power Behind the Nation is a 16 mm 
sound movie in color which was _ pro- 
duced by Warner Brothers for the U.S 
Treasury. It is more than a plug for the 
School Savings Program, however — it 
tells the story of the building of the 
nation from the coming of the pioneers to 
the present. 17 minutes. 

The Sixth Chair, produced by the 
National School Service Institute, por- 
trays the dangers of public complacency 
toward educational problems — building 
construction and modernization, class size, 
teacher supply, need for up-to-date edu- 
cational tools. 16 mm sound, black and 
white; 18 minutes. 

You and the NEA is. a 35 mm color 
film strip to help acquaint teachers with 
the services made possible by the national 
professional organization working in close 
cooperation with the local and state as- 
sociations. Lecture guide. About 14 min- 
utes, depending on time taken by speaker. 

Toward Better Schools for All Chil- 
dren Through Federal Aid, a 20-minute 
black and white 35 mm film strip pro- 
duced by the NEA, outlines the need 
for federal aid and the ways individuals 
can help to obtain it. Lecture guide. 
About 20 minutes, depending on time 
taken by speaker. 

Moving Ahead With Music, produced 
by the American Music Conference, dem- 
onstrates the importance of music in life 
and shows how to bring its benefits to 
everyone. 35 mm film strip in color, 
334% rpm sound record; 15 minutes. 

A complete list of films available from 
the IEA, with short descriptions, may be 
obtained by writing the Department of 
Professional and Public Relations, IIli- 
nois Education Association, 100 East 
Edwards Street, Springfield. 





alter- 


October, 


Better Health Through Better 
mt. Habits—New classroom aids for 
teaching good nutrition at various grade 
described in an_ illustrated 
specialists in nu- 


levels are 
leaflet. Developed by 
trition and education, these supplementary 
materials stress all food groups, in their 
proper inter-relationship. They are avail- 
able to teachers without charge on re- 
quest. (Wheat Flour Institute of the 
Millers’ National Federation) 

1. On the Railroad. An informative 
2l-page booklet on modern American 
railroading. Contains photographs. Other 
illustrations in full color. Recommended 
for grade school reading rooms and li- 
braries. One to a teacher. Not available 
in classroom lots. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 

12. Questionario Game is not an in- 
telligence test, but a game with an edu- 
cational motive. It is divided. into nine 
ages, with 50 ques- 
Correct an 
reverse side of 
Compton & 


groups, according to 
for each age 
swers are given on the 
each question page. (F. E 
Company) 

3. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
new 44-page catalog describing 322 films 
and containing several area correlations 
for their use in the curriculum 
ready. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 


tions group. 


school 
is now 
Films) 

14. Aids to a Health and Nutri- 
tion Program is a catalog of materials 
planned to meet in a practical way the 
teachers, the 
( Gen- 


needs of the academic 
specialists, and the administrator 
eral Mills, Inc.) 

15. Basic Outline of nutrition educa- 
tion program is a descriptive leaflet 
telling about four evaluation devices of- 
fered for a study of school lunch pro- 
grams. The charts cover 1) Physical 
Plant and Equipment, 2) Management 
and Personnel, 3) Food Service and 
Meals, and 4) Educational Value. (Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.) 

16. Time Telling is a teaching unit on 
the development of the watch. It is as 
fascinating to the teacher as to any 


youngster from the sixth grade up. Gives 
the story of Time with philosophical, 
sociological, scientific, and historic view- 


Shows pictorially the mechanics 
watch and how it works. Lends 
variety of assignments. 
Manual, Wall 
(Hamilton 


points. 
of a 
itself to a .wide 
Unit includes Teachers’ 
Chart, and student folders. 
Watch Company) 
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1 USE THIS COUPON : 
1 State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 1 
» 307 North Michigan Avenue i 
y Chicago 1, Illinois 4 
I Please have sent to me the items checked in the : 
= quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 5 
: item checked. ; 
; ee | ee be Po i 
1 a Mw Bh : 
: Name 1 
y Address City State t 
§ Subject Taught Grade ; 
; School Address 1 
§ Enroliment: Boys Girls. I 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





————— 


From Top to Bottom and Bottom to Top, 
What Teachers Need Most Is Loyalty 


A new school year has just commenced ! 
We experienced teachers throughout IlIli- 
nois have firmly resolved that this year 
we will not make the mistakes that were 
made last year. Administrators feel the 
same way. We want this year to be a good 
year—one of our best, if possible. Edu- 
cators realize that it takes willing hands 
and willing hearts, working together, to 
give youth the best we have to offer! 
~ To achieve our goals, let’s approach 
them this year through the pathway of 
LoyALty. Loyalty of teachers to their 
supervisors, principals, and superintend- 
ents. Loyalty of the various administrators 
to the entire staff under them. Loyalty, to 
be most effective, must start at the ‘Tor, 
and work down! To be lasting, loyalty 
must be reflected from the classroom 
teacher up through the chain of admin- 
istration to the top. 

Gossip and snobbishness have been cited 
as the worst sins of the teaching pro- 
fession, with meddling wives ranking as 
a close runner-up. These negative char- 
acteristics are all the result of the lack 
of that one positive characteristic: Loyalty. 
Loyalty to other teachers, loyalty to stu- 
dents, loyalty to the taxpayers in the 
community, “loyalty to all to whom loyalty 
is due” would help prevent gossip, snob- 
bishness, meddling wives, and other criti- 
cism. 

It’s a Duty 


The Boy Scouts of America consider 
loyalty a duty, and it appears as the 
second Boy Scout law. They also have 
a compass which is based upon the four 
great duties of man: 1) Duty to God; 
2) Duty to Country; 3) Duty to Others; 
and 4) Duty to Self. The word “Loyalty” 
could be substituted in each instance for 
the word “Duty”’— Loyalty to God; 
Loyalty to Country; Loyalty to Others; 
Loyalty to Self—and we, as teachers, 
would have the basis for a _ splendid 
philosophy of education. 

This year let us all resolve that when 
we hear someone outside the school speak 
of a teacher in our system, we will im- 
mediately respond with, “Oh, yes, I know 
him (or her) well. He (or she) is a fine 
teacher!” That type of comment reflects 
loyalty. Loyalty among teachers inspires 
the confidence of the community. When 
teachers “stick up” for each other, parents 
have a tendency to “stick up” for the 
teachers of their children. If one teacher 
runs another one down or speaks of him 
in a negative manner, the parents and 
the taxpayers have a tendency to “look 
down” upon teachers and teaching. Let’s 
not have that sort of thing. Let’s keep 
our local school and the teaching profes- 
sion assets of which the community can 
be proud! 

A revealing condensation appears in the 
August, 1949, Reader’s Digest, “Teachers 
at the Wailing Wall.” Every Illinois 
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teacher could profit by reading this article, 
resolving never to wail, gossip, snob, 
meddle, or criticize other teachers again. 
Let’s attack this situation positively: Let’s 
keep in front of us throughout the current 
school year our newly-adopted cardinal 
virtue—LoyALty ! 

—CHArLES W. Foster, graduate student 
in education, Northwestern University. 


Schools Should Be Equipped 
To Administer First Aid 


Seemingly the public is not aware that 
most of our small schools, and especially 
the one-room rural schools, do not have 
the necessary supplies and an adequately 
trained teacher to administer first aid 
properly. 

It is true that most accidents about 
the school are minor and require only an 
application of iodine or a band-aid. How- 
ever, it is better to be prepared and never 
have occasion to practice the knowledge 
than to stand idly by when one of our 
pupils needs help, or perhaps to act 
hastily and unwisely and further endanger 
his life through our own ignorance. 

It is time for us to check whether the 
schools and teachers in our own com- 
munity are equipped to handle such 
emergencies. Forty-five percent of the 
accidents reported about the school are 
ordinary playground accidents. Most of 
these take place during unsupervised 
play periods.* 

This means that about one-half of our 
accidents come about as a result of every- 
day living. Accidents from football, 
wrestling, basketball, track, and other 
competitive activities are not as numerous 
as we sometimes think. Some of the most 
serious accidents may be on the stairs, in 
the laboratory, or in the classroom itself. 

Since July 1, 1947, Illinois has had a 
safety education law requiring that all 
children in grades one to nine be taught 
safety education for the equivalent of one 
class period a week. Certainly a part of 
this time, especially in the upper grades, 
can and should be allotted for the study 
and practice of first aid. 

Just as someone is responsible for the 
teaching of an academic subject in the 
classroom, some responsible person should 
be put in charge of the safety program 
of the school. In the rural school only 
the teacher can assume such a position. 
She should have adequate materials and 
supplies, including several full size tri- 
angular bandages, unbleached muslin, 
various widths of rolled gauze, bandages, 
band-aids, medicated cotton, safety pins, 
tweezers, scissors, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, rubbing alcohol, tincture of 
iodine (or some other antiseptic wash), 
splint materials, 2 percent carbolic acid 
in calomine solution, some olive oil, and 
two woolen blankets. 
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“HE IS LOYAL to his teachers; his 
teachers are loyal to him!” wrote Charles 
W. Foster of his former superintendent, 
J. Harold Voshall of Pittsfield. He de- 
scribed Mr. Voshall as “Cordial 
efficient . loyal—a _ typical Illinois 
superintendent.” 


School principals, the instructors of 
both boys’ and girls’ physical education 
classes, and certainly the coach in charge 
of competitive games should be trained in 
first aid. They should have current Red 
Cross or other first aid cards, and be 
examined annually for proficiency. 

Always we must remember that first aid 
is the immediate and temporary treatment 
given in case of accident or sudden illness 
before the services of a physician can be 
secured. At no time should we try to 
extend our first aid into a treatment or 
cure, 

Take inventory of your school. If it is 
a small school where no full-time school 
nurse is employed, it may be woefully 
lacking in first aid materials and teacher 
personnel to administer them. Let’s be 
prepared. Let’s not allow the “finger of 
neglect” to point at us. First aid may be 
life saving. Jt is important 

-G. C. Hatt, principal, Tolono Grade 
School. 


Wants Positive Articles 


I read with a great deal of interest the 
two articles in the recent September issue 
relating to the FTA 

It is indeed most gratifying t 
educational personnel approach the prob 
lem of securing an adequate staff from the 
positive point of view. However, we have 
had so many articles dealing with this 
whole problem from the negative point of 
view, that it will take several articles such 
as these to repair the damage already done 
—CuHar_es A. LEE, professor of education, 
Washington University, St. Louis 


see 


*Illinois Curriculum and Course of Study Guide 
for Elementary Schools, State of Illinois. Circular 
series No. 32. 
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The Chinese call it iB 


¥ With singular appropriateness, the Chinese symbols 
for Coca-Cola translate to the elementary meaning of 
Ages 


“the drink that makes the mouth happy.” Legendary 
Cathay—once the goal of occidental explorers—has 
made its own discovery of one of the simple treasures 


of the western world: delicious, refreshing Coca-Cola. 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- The Orient has learned to play refreshed and work 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. refreshed —with wholesome Coca-Cola. 
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When Governor Stevenson recently ap- 
proved House Bill 1066, appropriating over 
$100,000,000 for the state common school 
fund, Illinois took another important step 
in the long march toward a reasonable 
program of state aid for her school 
children. 

Other bills also enacted by the 1949 Gen- 
eral Assembly and approved by the Gov- 
ernor appropriate about $26,500,000 for the 
minor state aid programs for school lunch, 
vocational education, atypical children, and 
pupil transportation. Thus, the biennial 
grants for common schools are about $126,- 
500,000. This is the first time that such 
total appropriations for state common 
school aids have reached the $100,000,000 
mark. 

The story of state school aid in Illinois 
goes back to the beginning of our state- 
hood. Jt came through federal aid! 


iy i 

a YOU'RE going with me,” 
said State Treasurer R. K. Mc- 
‘Laughlin to Dr. Duncan as they 
jolted along in a horse-drawn wagon 
on the east Kaskaskia Valley Ridge in 
late February, 1822. “A long trip it is 
from the state capital of Vandalia to 
Shawneetown on the Ohio, even 
though we’ve got good horses. Hours 
at a time we'll see nobody else.” 

“And bad roads most of the way is 
my guess,” commented Duncan. “You 
brought something to eat? And fire- 
arms?” 

“Guns and ammunition, yes. We'll 
eat at taverns, inns, and cabins when 
we can,” replied Mc’Laughlin. “Right 
before us lives the settler I saw when 
he was in town the other day. We'll 
stop to buy horse feed from him. And 
there goes the very first expense 
money to be charged against this 
new state school fund we are going 
for—spent for horse feed!” 

Days and nights passed. Nearly a 
week later the state treasurer and his 
companion neared Shawneetown. 
“How much money you going for, 
Treasurer?” asked Duncan. 

“About $2956 of federal money 
from land sales we'll get at the Bank 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 
Director of Research 
Illinois Education Association 
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She FIRST HUNDRED MILLION 
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Illinois’ first school money came by way of 
federal aid, and it went for horse feed. 


of Illinois here,” 


said Mc’Laughlin. 
Later I must go to the Kaskaskia 
Land Office for $3000 more, but 
I'll wait till summer dries the roads.” 

On March 1, 1822, the sum of 
$2955.82 was received at the bank 
from the draft from the U. S. Treas- 
urer and carefully concealed in the 
wagon. The slow trip of a week back 
to Vandalia began. 

“How will Illinois use this state 
school fund?” asked Duncan. 

“Don’t know,” came the reply. 
“We'll need state law to determine. 
Maybe to start free public schools as 
more public land sales are made and 
bring more money; and maybe only 
the interest on the fund will be 
used.” 

“You mean free public schools like 
they have some places back in the 
East and like Jefferson wanted in 
Virginia?” asked Duncan. 


In the Enabling Act 


“That’s what Nathaniel Pope, the 
delegate of Illinois territory in the 
U. S. Congress was aimin’ at, no 
doubt. He wrote a provision for the 
state school fund in the act enabling 
Illinois to become a state. He knew 
that the sixteenth section in every 
township would be set aside for 
schools.* But he argued that land 
was so cheap now that those sections 
should be held for the future years 
to be used for township schools ; that 
we needed some money for public 
education now and should get 3 per- 
cent from the U. S. land sales in 
Illinois to be set aside for public 
schools, with one-sixth of this yield 
to go for a university. That’s what we 
have in this wagon, Duncan—money 
granted to help Illinois start free 
schools.” 

“Pope held,” continued Treasurer 
Mc’Laughlin, “that Illinois is a level 
state and that we do not need 5 
percent from the land sales for roads 

*In Illinois the sixteenth section or funds 
derived from its rental or sale are subject to state 


control, but have been left to the use of the 
several townships for school purposes. 
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as Was given in some other states, that 
the people can easily build roads in 
Illinois, that money is scarce and 
that our new commonwealth is in im- 
perative need of schools which the 
federal money can help greatly in 
starting.” 

“We need better roads I 
commented Duncan. “But your family 
and mine are inclined to learning and 
we must be for public education too. 
Much of Illinois has no school plan 
today ; there are a few private schools 


say,” 


and subscription schools. There is 
no public fund raised for them. | 
heard that Pope did not ask the folks 
back home about that 3 percent for 
schools instead of roads; he amended 
the law that way himself, allowing 
only 2 of the original 5 percent for 
public roads.” 

Several days were required for the 
return to Vandalia. Up the west 
Kaskaskia Ridge in the dusk of a 
rainy March day the weary horses 
finally drew the wagon home. The 
state treasurer remarked, “Enough 
money now in the new state school 
fund to buy 2500 acres of land, but it 
will go for More 
waiting at Kaskaskia on the Missis- 
sippi. More land to be sold. More 
money to come. We 


beginning.” 


schools. money 


have made a 


On to Kaskaskia 


In August, 1822, Treasurer Mc- 
"Laughlin made the trip to Kaskaskia 
and cashed the $3000 draft on the 
receiver of public lands. 


Treasury at the office of the 
Upon his 
return he prepared his report to the 
legislature. 

Expenses for the two trips thus 
made were itemized and charged 
against the state school fund—a 
grand total of $150.94 for such things 
as horse feed, use of horses and 
wagons for 22 days, total pay of 
Dr. Duncan for 14 days, travel 
expenses of Mc’Laughlin and Dun 


(Continued on page 70) 
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AN ILLINOIS TEACHER AT WOTP 


a 7 ao” er 2 


a and observers from 17 
national teachers organizations, rep- 
resenting over two million teachers 
from all six continents, met in Berne, 
Switzerland, July 18-23, 1949, for the 
Third Delegate Assembly of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. Even the weather rolled 
out the sky-blue carpet for the week, 
and the incomparable natural charm 
of Switzerland was an unconscious 
stabilizing element in the conference 
discussion. 

Baedekers never speak of “humans,” 
but it is the delegates who have 
traveled the path before that make 
the real contributions to the vitality 
and continuous growth of an organi- 
zation. Mr. Irving F. Pearson’s con- 
structive work at former meetings of 
the WOTP has made the Illinois 
Education Association a recognized 
factor among the member groups and 
has given it a standing and prestige 
in the international community of 
teachers. 

The purpose of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession is 
to secure worldwide cooperation 
among recognized associations of 
teachers. An association in a particu- 
lar country, such as the NEA in 
America, spreads information and 
gives the individual teacher or school 
system a knowledge of what other 
people are thinking, what others have 
learned, and what gains have resulted 
from experiments. The horizon is 
broadened when this interchange of 
information is made worldwide and 
good practices and educational dis- 
coveries are carried across national 
boundaries. That WOTP serves as 
the liaison agency between teachers’ 
associations of the world is apparent 
from the people present at the Berne 
meeting. 


The Countries 


Canada, England, Finland, Iceland, 
India, Luxembourg, Malta, New Zea- 
land, Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, and the United States 
had delegates present. Observers came 
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from Eire, the Netherlands, Thailand, 
Turkey, the United Nations, UNEsco, 
the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and the International Federation 
of Public Secondary School Teachers. 
It was an unparalleled opportunity to 
learn of the activities, struggles, and 
achievements of teachers in other 
lands. 

The conference began with addresses 
of welcome from Mr. Phillipe Etter, 
federal councillor for the Swiss 
Department of the Interior; Dr. M. 
Feldmann, head of the Berne Can- 
tonal Education Department; Dr. 
Baertschi, mayor of Berne, and Dr. 
H. Reinhardt of the Swiss Secondary 
School Teaching Association. Dr. 
William F. Russell, president of 
WOTP, responded and spoke appre- 
ciatively of the great contributions of 
Switzerland to human freedom. He 
recalled that James Madison, while 
drafting the constitution of the United 
States, carried copies of the Swiss 
constitution in his pocket. Spokesmen 
for freedom in education, including 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi, owed much 
to Swiss intellectual and moral integ- 
rity. 

. Give Reports 

The opening ceremonies were fol- 
lowed immediately by specific reports 
from the various countries on the ac- 
tivities of teachers’ organizations in 
protecting the salary, tenure, and 
superannuation rights of their mem- 
bers. The problems important to one 
association were common to all. Dr 
O. V. B. Miller of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, spoke for the Canadian 
Teachers Federation. That federation 
has developed recommended minimum 
salaries for teachers, continuing con- 
tracts are generally provided, and 
there are special provincial boards to 
review cases in which teachers may 
claim to have been unjustly dismissed. 

Mr. Ronald Gould, for the National 
Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, described the methods used 
by the Burnham Committees for de- 
termining teachers’ salaries by direct 
negotiation. The 1944 Education Act 









jJame problems 


of England requires that local educa- 
tion authorities accept the salary 
schedules agreed upon by the Burn- 
ham Committees and the Ministry of 
Education. The act makes it illegal 
to dismiss teachers for religious or 
political opinions, or because they 
marry. A code of proper conditions 
governing employment has been ac- 
cepted by 90 percent of the local au- 
thorities. Superannuation in England 
is financed from three sources: the 
contribution of 5 percent of each 
teacher’s salary, and equal payment by 
the local employing authority, and a 
national subsidy as needed to provide 
the guaranteed benefits. An interest- 
ing feature of the English retirement 
plan is the “lump sum” payment, 
which is an amount equal roughly to 
one and one-half times the last year’s 
salary. This is given in addition to 
the regular pension. 


On Salary 


Finland’s report, given by Miss 
Katri Lehtinen of Helsinki, stressed 
salary as the chief problem of the 
Finnish teacher. The Icelandic 
Teachers Union, represented by Mr. 
Helgi Tryggvason of Reykjavik, has 
achieved satisfactory tenure condi- 
tions. Salary schedules are fixed, and 
dependent on training and length of 
service. Teachers are employed by 
the government, and as government 
employees are not permitted to strike. 
Women in Icelandic schools receive 
the same salary as men, and marriage 
is not a cause for dismissal. 

S. N. Agarwal of Warda, India, 
from the All-India Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations, said that 
teachers in India have traditionally 
occupied a position of great esteem, 
and they wish to preserve this fayor- 
able public opinion. While they insist 
on fair pay, security, and representa- 
tion on governing boards, Indian 
teachers generally do not employ the 
methods of trade unionism because 
they fear it would ultimately lower 
their social position. Little has been 
done toward a superannuation plan, 
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By FLORENCE R. GRAB 
Central Junior High School, Joliet 
IE:A Delegate to WOTP 


the _— if over 


but a provident fund is provided to 
which the school and the teacher each 
contributes 3 percent, and teachers 
may draw money from it. On the 
question of salaries teachers are con- 
sulted, but salaries are “imposed.” As 
a temporary device to meet rising 
living costs ““dearness”’ allowances are 
granted. The teacher in India stresses 
his duties as much as his rights, and 
is guided by “service and sacrifice.” 


And Tenure 


The methods employed by the Irish 
National Teachers Organization to se- 
cure teacher welfare goals were the 
antithesis of those advocated by the 
delegate from India. D. J. Kelleher 
of Dublin gave a spirited account of 
the situation in Erie when teacher- 
employer relations broke down. After 
consultation and agreement with the 
national organization, 1200 Dublin 
teachers went on strike for seven and 
one-half months. Their salaries were 
paid by assessing the other Irish 
teachers one-tenth of each month’s 
salary. The action resulted in tre- 
mendous solidarity, according to Mr. 
Kelleher, and was responsible for the 
eventual dismissal of the De Valera 
government. With the advent of the 
new government, teachers won abol- 
ishment of an undesirable rating sys- 
tem, equal pay for men and women, 
and a salary increase. Women who 
marry must retire. Ireland has had a 
non-contributory superannuation plan 
for its teachers since 1924. 

Et AI. 


The Luxembourg teachers, repre- 
sented by Pierre Hengen of Hostert, 
said the qualifications for all teachers 
had been raised. Salaries are uniform 
and are on an equal with civil service 
salaries. Salaries for men and women 
have been very nearly equalized. Miss 
Marie Donnarumma of the Malta 
Union of Teachers outlined the strug- 
gles of the Malta teachers in the last 
two decades, and the progress they 
have made. She gave credit to WOTP 
for aiding her organization in its at- 
tempts to achieve more adequate sal- 
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ary schedules, tenure, and status. 

Miss Mary Grigor of New Zealand 
said that security of tenure was not a 
problem in her country, and that a 
1947 superannuation act has vastly 
improved retirement status. New Zea- 
land has a uniform salary scale. The 
Ulster Union of Teachers ( Northern 
Ireland) was represented by J. King 
Carson of Belfast. As many schools 
are managed by clergies of several 
faiths, mill owners, or individual citi- 
zens, Ulster teachers have been un- 
uniform contract. 
They have secured protection for mar- 
ried teachers. 

Professor René Rapin of Lausanne 
said that in all Swiss cantons teachers 
have practically absolute security of 
tenure, and that in the matter of sal- 
aries and pensions the situations in 


able to secure a 


AT THE WOTP 


Rapin, Swiss Secondary Teachers Association, 


International Federation of Secondary Teachers’ Association, Paris, 


fh ae inl : 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY—Front row, left to right: Herr Professor Ren 


Lausanne, 





most cantons is fairly satisfactory to- 
day. Scotland, through Mr. A. J. Bel- 
ford of Edinburgh, reported that no 
reforms on tenure are advocated at 
the present time, but negotiations are 
under 
salary schedule. 


way for an increase in the 


Devices of Authorities 


Dr. Russell summarized the reports 
of the delegates by pointing out the 
inadequacy of teachers’ salaries in 
comparison to other professions or 
positions with similar required prepa- 
ration. He further characterized the 
discussions as illustrations of various 
devices used by authorities to keep 
within their budgets at the expense of 
the young. The worldwide 
ment to leave teaching jobs for better 


move 


(Continued on page 71) 
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ees Unior dettable TOO 


Eight of 73 “Most Unforgettable” 
articles in Reader’s Digest have 
been about teachers who inspired. 


By CHARLES D. NEAL and MARY AFFLACK* 





W. probably like almost every- 


body else who reads the Reader's 
Digest articles on “The Most Unfor- 
gettable Character | Have Ever Met” 

-have been interested to learn how 
many teachers appear as subjects of 
the articles, and what qualities are 
considered responsible for their suc- 








Although the articles have been 
written by famous as well as not-so- 
famous people, few of them have been 
about famous people. Only 17 of the 
persons selected as unforgettable were 
professional people. Of these, two 
were writers, three were doctors, and 
four were pastors. And then, much 


One writer dwelt on the humanness, 
the warmth of feeling always in evi- 
dence in the teacher whose memory 
he honored by his writing: 

“In the first place, he loved boys, 
unashamedly and _ wholeheartedly— 
and, since he loved them, he believed 
in them. I have seen him take on, 





E: 


cess. to our gratification, we discovered with a quiet confidence, boys of whom “non 
We drew up the accompanying list that eight teachers had been found to _ parents, friends, even child psycholo- our 
of “Unforgettable” subjects. It pro- have that spark which made them gists, had despaired. “They haven't and 
vides some interesting summaries. Of unforgettable. It was this fact that been handled right,’ he would say. wort 
the 73 articles appearing between inspired us to make a further analysis He asked that you find your best self the t 
September, 1939, (when the series be- of the articles. and keep constant pace with it.” beau 
rg ‘ Jovember, 1948, 49 were = The qualities of discipline, neat- i 
gan), and November, 1948, 49 were Human Qualities qual I thing 
about men, 23 were about women, and : ) ; ness, orderliness, self-respect, were read 
one—Albert Payson Terhune’s—was For over} reader of oe articles jmparted by at least one of the un- W 
about a dog. Members of the writ- the questions a yt — forgotten teachers by ways other than let u 
aces de : : ATS ge »? S 1G q 
ers’ families were prominent, 14 be- 4 Person unforgettable : 10 “NaS precept : tion 
ing named. the quality of unforgettableness ¢ “T had seen few men so well tai- Geld 
What comprises this quality ? lored, brushed, and shined except on have 
We have not attempted to answer Sunday. Mr. Baggett was always that quot 
Wh ‘ l [ tt bl ? these questions in general. We have, way; it was part of what he taught who 
0S UN orge apie? however, attempted to pull out of the us, silently, that it was not effeminate field 
ordiicies which have appeared in the Reaper's articles evidence that seemed to point to pay attention to such things.” opin 
under e title, - en a : mee - . a 3 
table Character I Have Ever Met,” and the to answers regarding the teaching One grateful pupil paid homage to “Sor 
es 2 eee ee protession. his teacher’s deep-seated regard for lik 
1939-—-September, 26, doctor; October, 69, old a m ‘ . < I £ Ike 
: . 3 © Mean " ) Ns aap e > - > ~ ~ . m » » . 
ee eee ie Se es a He, ee Perhaps the first conclusion to be excellence of workmanship and insist- tent. 
1940 —- February, 95, professor; March, 93, drawn from the sketches of teachers ence on such excellence in his pupils. TI 
wiest; April, 105, hospital attendant; May, 87, : . wr. : nen 4 . y 0 % - a - 
pair pany $0, slater ia Maley; July, 56, «OW cog ee _ their Walter Pitkin wrote about one of his satis 
preacher (Negro); August, 32, French woman; jupils is that tundament IumMman Sa ; ra " 
September, 46, philanthropic woman; October, Puy ene . : a sia teachers, “Now, half a century later, gnav 
113, Army officer; November, 22, high school qualities are always the first essential. [| ctil] measure people—teachers, pu- and 
teacher; December, 38, great-uncle. \ 1 oe al eS re sf | : : : 
1941—January, 9, sister; February, 61, mother; 4 Geep personal integrity shines forth pils, and others—according to this of sf 
March, 85, Quaker farmer; April, 51, teacher; “1. —_ : f « a . P " 
Mav, 1, fisherman; June, 37, minister (woman); ke a beacon light from all the pic- rule: Whatever is worth doing at set 
July, 13, Sle; October, 30, prison entertainer ; 2S 2 aC ; _ ; , ° ow r is y 
Toke dans Dee Te ee tures of great teachers. all is worth doing well; whatever is Why 
‘ 1942 January, 25, dostor February, 73, father One writer said of the teacher who worth doing well is worth doing inter 
March, #1, Samoan giri; une, 3, housekeeper ; . 2 D > 4 ™ 9 
July, "39, Army” officer; August, 71, "Negro had made an indelible impression on perfectly.” tare: 
woman; November, 71, Free Frenchman in : . » i = =. - rr ae ° 
Africa; December, 48, father. him: “Many a student, if he did not Mr. Pitkin’s comments on this qual- num 
1943—January, 131, farm woman; February, 46, already have it, took home an abidin oe ¢ 
) ity of the unforgettable teacher 
teacher; June, 74, sea captain; September, 103, ° Rie ae re b » ; * 
scoters Descudber, 64, Waeee ber. regard for democratic simplicity be- aroused in the mind of one of the 
1944—January, 77, policeman; June, 53, Alas- ~a11Se se igos islik : , = er - . ce 
kan girl; July? 71, cheus acrobat; Auguste 13, cause Dean Briggs disliked show, writers of the present study a vivid A 
editor; October, 34, doctor. pretense, and snobbishness.” Another  gense of the influence exerted on him vle | 
1945—-January, 45, dean of Harvard; March, : al - sacher. “F hs I ige* Aggy adie § 
40, teacher and librarian; May, 79, merchant wrote about a teacher, “From him by his first grade teacher’s insistence pass 
July, 38, Greek woman; August, 85, hired man; > > > > sct « r sc e . . 
September, 81, uncle. learned that the greatest art of all is on this same principle. Over and very 
1946—February, 51, Negro porter; March, 33, the gentle art of living.” 7 m4 , ¢ im- ‘We 
grandmother; April, 97, Scot caretaker; May, be . 8 over, until it actually made an im Spor 
107, burglar; June, 121, principal; August, 33, Plainly, our pupils respect us for pression, we heard the caution, and 
ather as a teacher; ctober, OY, hinese woman; ~ - - bt 7. ° — a 
December, 37, African soldier. more than our ability to impress the All that you do, do with your boys 
1947—-January, 1, crippled philosopher; Feb- iplicatio Z ; oO 24 H = . “¢ ‘ : 
ruary, 15, writer; April, 121, newspaper man; rg — " — mn their ag might ; beca 
May, 43, nurse; June, 119, grandfather; Septem- or to explain the rules of spelling, Thi 9 “ 
ber, 16, husband; October, 91, elevator man; ” I in 8 Things done by halves are that 
December, 78, Czechoslovakian peasant. however important these abilities never done right. M 
1948—January, 102, plantation owner; May, r he ¢ , 
30, penitentiary “lifer””; June, 37, practical nurse may be. And the example always before us catic 
July, 12, Jewish rabbi; September, 109, mother; - of A ° 
October, 83, cowboy; November, 67, traveler. * Dr. Neal is principal of Allyn Training School, gave life and reality to the thought. it Ww 
Southern Illinois University; Miss Afflack is 2 ‘ shec 
librarian at McLeansboro Township High School. (Continued on page 63) cnec 
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A SCHOOL NURSE STUDIES 


on-Readers 


and concludes that much of their difficulty is emotional 


By OPAL CATLIN, R.N., School Nurse, Harrisburg 


Bos SO OFTEN, we hear the term 
“non-reader” applied to some child in 
our group. For ten years the title 
and condition have been a source of 
worry to this humble worker. Always, 
the term brings visions of a sweet and 
beautiful boy child who could do many 
things well but could not learn to 
read. Why? Why? Why? 

When the press of other duties has 
let up a little, I have taken the ques- 
tion to those better qualified in the 
field of education than I am. They 
have been very patient, they have 
quoted for me the opinions of men 
who have done much research in this 
field. Rolled into a nutshell, those 
opinions sound something like this— 
“Some have it—some haven't. It’s 
like an ear for music, to a great ex- 
tent.” 

Those answers have not given the 
satisfaction necessary to ease the 
gnawing “why?”. If a child can hear 
and speak, without defect, the sounds 
of speech, why cannot he recognize a 
set of symbols designating them? 
Why doesn’t he fail to recognize and 
interpret the subject matter of pic- 
tures, traffic signs, motor parts, and 
numbers also? 


Search for an Answer 


As I watched my little friend strug- 
gle from one grade level to another, 
passed on because of his age, I tried 
very hard to find an answer. Once I 
sponsored him in a Boy Scout troop 
and my heart bled for him when other 
boys, more fortunate, laughed him out 
because he could not read. About 
that time, came the dawn of an idea. 

Maybe it wasn’t in the field of edu- 
cation that the trouble began. Maybe 
it was in mine. Educators had been 
checking in their field for years; had 
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anyone ever checked in mine? Well, 
I could try. Certainly no harm would 
be done. So, I started checking, 
slowly — carefully — and, I think, 
thoroughly. Checking, not only our 
non-readers who were recognized as 
such, but the potential ones also. The 
following are the results of seven 
years of that checking. 

Question 1. Do these children, 
non-readers and potential non-readers, 
have physical defects or poor health 
attributing to their inability to learn 
to read? 

Answer. No. With the exception 
of three cases of hearing loss, physical 
defects could not be considered the 
answer. (Remember, we are speak- 
ing now of the child who is dull in 
reading, not the uneducable child.) 
The general health of these children 
has been average or better. 

Question 2. Is it an attendance 
problem ? 

Answer. No. In the beginning 
years (when he should have learned 
to read) the child’s attendance has 
been from fair to good. Long periods 
of absence, due to illness or family 
complications, such as moving, have 
slowed children and caused their re- 
tention, but these children were not 
the ones listed for my study. 

Question 3. Do they have any- 
thing in common? 

Answer. Yes. With only one or 
two exceptions the ones I studied 
were all in the low income group, and 
—they were all boys.* 

Question 4. Why is this condi- 
tion usually confined to boys? What 
do little girls have at the age of six 
and seven (the time they should learn 
" * According to the Department of Public In- 


struction, studies indicate that from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of such reading problems are boys. 









to read) that some little be VS do not 
have? 

Answer. One thing little girls 
have at that age is a ready and free 
use of tears to relieve their feelings. 
They are not taught that crying is 
unwomanly. The world is quite 
sympathetic with a girl-child’s tears, 
so repressions are not as frequent in 
the young female. There are many 
more traits that are more pronounced 
in girls than in boys, but in the light 
of our further study, the one men- 
tioned will be enough. 

Question 5. Is it an 
problem ? 

Answer. Yes. 
girls in our non-reading population 
would seem to indicate that it might 
be an emotional problem. Here is 
where my real work began. 

Question 5 could only be answered 
in the home of the child. One visit 
never gave enough foundation to base 
an answer on. It took many visits in 
-visits that had to be made 


emotional 


The scarcity of 


most cases 
when I could steal enough time from 
immunizations, testings, inspections, 
and those nightmares called “records” 
to be able to sit down in the home and 
talk—about many things. 

Yes, each child studied did have an 
emotional problem! In some the block 
was strong enough to account for 
failure in all subjects. Low incomes 
belong as a rule to the parents with 
the least education and so account for 
lack of interest and help at home with 
the child’s education. Low incomes 
also produce situations that create 
great strain in the homes; conditions 
that keep a dark cloud of insecurity 
constantly in the child’s mind. But, 
most often, the trouble in the child's 
life has sprung from failure on the 
part of the parent, or 
recognize the fact that a little boy is 
part baby, part boy, and not a*man, 


parents, to 


as yet unschooled. 
(Continued on page 69) 











No Sign Language for These Deaf Children— 





af! h 


Jean DaCosta teaches deaf children 


a PRINCIPAL of Hay - Edwards 
School in Springfield introduced me 
to the teacher and left me standing 
just inside the door, awed by the 
strangeness I felt in this special class- 
room for deaf and hard of hearing 
children. 

I closed the door behind me and 
tiptoed to a chair, eager yet afraid. 
Would my presence here disrupt the 
class and spoil my chances of seeing 
it as it normally is? 

Sut my fears were 
These children accepted visitors as 


groundless. 


easily as any group of youngsters 
would. The showed off at times and 
were chagrined when the answer was 
wrong. 

Then I really knew what was meant 
by that high-sounding statement that 
“Those children we call exceptional 
are very normal individuals in many 
respects.” 


The ‘Whole Child’ 


It is not difficult now to realize that 
the proper treatment of any child is 
indeed in considering him as a ‘‘whole 
child.” His one obvious handicapping 
condition should not 
demn him. He must have the oppor- 
tunity to grow and live in a situation 


isolate or con- 


as nearly normal as possible. Certain 
special techniques and opportunities 
must be provided for his one great 
deviation, yet he should have all other 
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They Learn to Lead Almost Normal Lives 
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to hear, see, and feel speech patterns. 


normal advantages and considerations. 
These children’s thoughts, reactions, 
and wants are the same as any other 
child’s. 

The atmosphere in the room was 
homelike, yet one quick glance was 
enough to great deal of 
equipment, most of it completely for- 
eign to me. The big mirror in front 
was a familiar item but it had no place 
in the ordinary classroom, The mike 
at the front of the room and ear 
phones on all the children lent the 
a radio studio rather 


reveal a 


appearance of 
than a classroom. 

The teacher, Mrs. Jean DaCosta, 
was, I suspect, more than a little re- 
sponsible for the friendly air that pre- 
vailed. She was a charming, natural 
young girl—the kind of person who 
likes children and whom children 
like. “We'll just go through our day 
as usual,” she suggested, “and if you 
have any questions feel free to inter- 
rupt.” 

This was what I wanted to see. 

Calling one of the young pre-school 
boys over to the mirror, she produced 
a red feather and began drilling him 
on vowel By feeling her 
throat movements, watching the breath 
effect on the feather, and imitating lip 
formations, he was able to produce 


sounds. 


quite recognizable sounds. A few 
minutes later I was told that he 


couldn’t hear a thing. 


October, 


The mike and ear phones turned 
out to be those “group hearing aids” 
I'd read so much about and _ never 
seen. The amplifiers had individual 
controls that each child could regulate 
to suit himself. Holding a paper be- 
fore her mouth so that the children 
could not read her lips, the teacher 
asked questions through the mike and 
watched their reactions. This trained 
them in the use of a hearing aid. 

Right away, Mrs. DaCosta starts 
the 
phonics, and 
Since they do not hear the word 


children on a_ sense - training, 


lip - reading program, 


sounds or voice inflections, it is neces- 
sary to teach these deaf children by 
associating words and concrete ob- 
jects. Empty words mean _ nothing 
unless a child has the necessary back- 
ground of word associations. 

She does not believe it is wise to 
teach the children sign language. If 
training is started soon enough, most 
of them can learn to speak. True, 
their lungs and vocal chords have not 
developed as a normal child’s, but 
proper training can give most of them 
usable speech. 

Through the use of lip reading, they 
can keep abreast of the conversation 
about them. Once understandable 
speech and lip reading have been 
mastered, even a deaf person can live 
an almost normal life. However, sign 
language not only brands the person 
immediately as deaf, but limits his 
communication prospects to others 
understanding that language. 


No Two Alike 


Frequently children have more than 
one handicap—maybe deaf and apha- 
sic, deaf and partially sighted, or any 
number of other combinations. No 
two cases are just alike, therefore the 
teacher must have a great deal of 
initiative. Multiple handicaps are al- 
ways bringing up situations not dealt 
with in the training course. “There 
are always more courses you would 
like to take, and always surprises,” 
says Mrs. DaCosta. 

Probably one of the biggest prob- 
lems to be overcome by the special 
teacher, is breaking the child of habits 
developed through parental treatment. 
Too often parents will baby a deaf 
child and try to shelter him, feeling 
that his handicap is enough to face. 
Others treat him as dumb and help- 
less—robbing him of any chance te 
feel like a normal human being. 
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Miss Christine Brown, field as- 
sistant for this magazine, was so 
impressed by the special educa- 
tion work in the state when she 
did a general story on the subject 
for the May issue (“A Fighting 
Chance”) that she wanted to write 
additional articles on a specific 
class and on teacher training for 
special education. Here they are. 
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It is amazing how many school-age 
deaf children have never learned to 
tie their own shoes or do many little 
things to care for themselves. As a 
result they do not develop self-reliance 
and assurance—an added handicap in 
the future when the parents are no 
longer around to wait on them hand 
and foot. Employers are not prone 
to wait on employees. 

These children should be put under 
the care of a special teacher early, be- 
fore such habits have a chance to be- 
come a fixed part of their personal- 
ities. Experts feel that the primary 
years of two, three, and four are the 
most important in the education of a 
deaf child. 

However, the exceptional children 
are always merged into regular classes 
as soon as possible. They are placed 
in a special classroom to receive spe- 
cial individual help relating to their 
handicap. With help in preparation 
from the special teacher, they go into 
their two or three class periods with 
the regular grade, better prepared and 
more confident. This practice keeps 
segregation down to a minimum and 
trains them for normal adult lives. 

To a layman, like myself, it would 
seem impossible to grade these chil- 
dren who are at different levels in all 
subjects and who take some courses 
with regular classes and some with 
the special class. But at MHay- 
Edwards, they actually do get report 
cards, 


Grading System 


Instead of the customaty reading, 
Writing, arithmetic, their reports read 
more like this: lip reading; speech; 
language development ; auditory train- 
ing ; educational, social, and emotional 
adjustment ; remedial geography, 
arithmetic, reading and science ; writ- 
ing; health; and art. Instead of grad- 
ing with the traditional A, B, C, their 
cards read either “Satisfactory for this 
time,” “Need for improvement,” or 
“Unsatisfactory.” Any other com- 
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ments are written on the back of the 
card. 

In some special classes throughout 
the state, especially those for pre- 
school age children, frequent notes go 
home telling little incidents of the day. 
This is a simple method of assuring 
the parents that they are not being 
left out in the development of their 
child. 

Although the children’s individual 
handicaps and capabilities are recog- 
nized and allowed for, poor or incom- 
plete work is accepted from. none. 
Mrs. DaCosta found that 
must be firm in her refusal of poor 
work as well as in her confidence that 
the children are capable of good work. 


has she 


As they recognize this attitude in her, 





they will develop assurance in them- 
selves. And self-confidence is one of 
the first steps toward a happy and use- 
ful adulthood. 


Sense of Responsibility 


Once the children gain assurance 
in themselves, Mrs. DaCosta gradually 
builds up their sense of responsibility. 
They all eat their lunches at the 
school. After eating, the older chil- 
dren are responsible for the younger 
to see that they wash, take. their 
naps, and get back to class in time. 
Mrs. DaCosta 
children and in their ability to be in 
dependent. With this thorough prepa- 
ration for a well-adjusted life, I don't 


believes in these 


believe they will disappoint her. 





More Special Education Teachers Are Needed; 
Training Is Available in Illinois Colleges 





State Normal University Phot 


Illinois 


A student teacher studies breath control in the speech clinic at ISNU. 


1 
fico» MENTAL habits, common sense, 
ability to enjoy work and play with 
children, ability to cooperate with 
people, unfailing sense of humor, and 
an abundant capacity for hard work— 
these are the qualities essential in a 
teacher of exceptional children. 

At present, too few teachers are 
going into the several special fields. 
And of these few, there are too many 
whose ambition to become special 
teachers springs from misguided 
motives. Some are attracted by the 
salary, others by the novelty of the 
program. There are even some emo- 
tionally unstable persons who hope to 
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gain some alleviation of their own per- 
sonality problems through teaching 
others with handicaps. They should 
be discouraged at the very beginning. 

We hope that such conditions are 
now becoming a thing of the past 
with the “Illinois Plan for Special 
Education of Exceptional Children” 
well under way 

When you consider that almost all 
teachers come in contact with handi- 
capped children many times during 
their teaching career, you realize that 
a great deal needs to be done. Many 
of these children have been classified 
as inattentive or careless, when ac- 











tually their inability to maintain full 
interest was due to a physical or men- 
tal handicap. 

Many children are mistakenly 
thought to be rude, unintelligent, or 
even delinquent because they are too 
embarrassed to ask the teacher for 
special help or concessions. As they 
fall farther and farther behind in the 
class they become less and less in- 
terested and eventually fail or quit. 

The needs of some of these children 
can be met by acquainting regular 
teachers with simple techniques usable 
with the less severely handicapped— 
for example, the child whose sight or 
hearing is slightly deficient can often 





Here Is How All Citizens 
Can Help Improve Schools 


What can individual citizens and 
parents do to help improve the calibre 
of our schools? In a symposium at 
Rockford, Mrs. E. <A. Stoner, a 
parent, quoted from the booklet, “Citi- 
zens Look at Education,” a progress 
report by the Citizens’ Federal Com- 
mittee on Education : 

First: We can check up on educational 
conditions in our own- community, and 
learn the facts. What is the physical con- 
dition of our schools? Do they have 
enough equipment, and is it up-to-date? 
Does our school system offer the kind of 
economic inducements needed to attract 
and hold well-qualified teachers? Does it 
provide adequate tenure protection, and 
a satisfactory retirement plan? Do either 
school board regulations or community- 
enforced taboos keep teachers from living 
normal and natural personal lives? Is 
freedom of speech and freedom of opin- 
ion among teachers restricted in any way? 

Second: We can work with organiza- 
tions seeking to improve educational con- 
ditions. The present crisis in our schools 
stems from apathy from ignorance 
of how rapidly our great system of public 
education was going down hill. The ac- 
tive and continuous interest of parents 
and citizens generally is needed to sur- 
mount the crisis and to prevent a new one 
from developing sometime in the future. 

Third: We can get to know our chil- 
dren’s teachers, and show them they have 
our understanding, friendliness, and sup- 
port. Since teachers exert a vital influ- 
ence on the personality, character, and 
careers of the children on whom Amer- 
ica’s future depends, we must show them 
that we appreciate the importance of their 
work. 

And fourth: We must encourage able 
young people to consider teaching as a 
career. To attract young people with 
ambition, energy, and initiative is one of 
the major problems facing the public 
school system today. 
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be helped by merely reseating him. If 
the teacher is always careful to face 
the pupil who has a hearing difficulty, 
the child may be able to read her lips 
and get everything necessary. Many 
other such considerations that would 
be a great help can be learned either 
in summer sessions or conferences. 


The Illinois Plan 


Sut the children we must worry 
about are those whose handicaps are 
such that they cannot hope to benefit 
from the regular classroom. It is for 
these children that the Illinois Plan 
was created. 

To get a clear picture of the special 
education program as it is developing 
so rapidly today, we must go back to 
1911 when a beginning was made. 
Piecemeal legislation from time to 
time added to the provisions. But it 
wasn't till 1943 that a reorganization 
of the laws and passage of additional 
features produced the present plan. 
By this plan, all exceptional children 
are guaranteed opportunity for edu- 
cation, excluding only those who are 
so seriously handicapped as to be un- 
educable. 

The plan provides for six types of 
deviating children—educable mentally 
handicapped, blind and partially 
sighted, deaf and hard of hearing, 
crippled or physically handicapped in 
any way, defective in speech, and so- 
cially and emotionally maladjusted. 
Many state agencies contribute to the 
plan which is administered and super- 
vised by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Need Qualified Teachers 


This extensive new field of educa- 
tion demands many teachers, and as 
a specialized field it needs highly 
qualified teachers—teachers carefully 
trained in a curriculum field that only 
@ few years ago was sketchy, where it 
existed at all. 

Yet, before the state program can 
become truly effective, this demand 
must be met. No such program can 
be any better than its teachers. 

Illinois State Normal University 
was Officially designated by the State 
Teachers College Board as the state 
supported teacher - education institu- 
tion to participate in the plan. A Di- 
vision of Special Education was 
formed, under the direction of Dr. 
Rose E. Parker, to organize suitable 
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preparation for these teachers. Fiye 
years of study, conference, and re- 
search have been given to the planning 
of the six different curricula now 
available. But they will continue to 
undergo modifications as changing 
conditions dictate. 

Other colleges and universities in 
the state have recognized the need 
and are also entering the field. The 
University of Illinois, under the au- 
thority of their board of trustees, is 
well on the road to a large and com- 
plete department of special education. 

At present they offer curricula for 
teachers of the deaf, the educable 
mentally handicapped, speech correc- 
tion, and a few courses at the gradu- 
ate level for teachers of crippled chil- 
dren. The school of social adminis- 
tration offers complete training for 
visiting counselors working with the 
maladjusted, culminating in a profes- 
sional master’s degree. Each year a 
few more courses are added. 

Many other schools have depart- 
ments for speech correctionists. 


Six Curricula 


The six curricula, as originally set 
up by ISNU, are similar in some 
respects, but they differ significantly, 
depending upon the area of special 
education for which preparation is 
being made. 

Graduation at the end of four years, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, entitles the student to certifica- 
tion, but actually these curricula are 
planned with a fifth year of work— 
and a master’s degree—in mind. Five 
years of preparation are desirable in 
all areas of special education, but the 
work with the maladjusted, as it is 
developing in Illinois, makes a five- 
year preparation almost mandatory. 

Curriculum for special teachers must 
contain most of the same study and 
knowledge needed by teachers of usual 
children, for exceptional and usual 
children are alike, and should be 
treated alike, in a great many ways. 
This basic idea should become a posi- 
tive part of each teacher’s philisophy. 

It is also advisable for those teach- 
ing usual children to know something 
of the psychology of atypical children. 
In many ways the responsibility is 
partly theirs. 

Handicapped children are segre- 
gated only when the child’s condition 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ITS TIME 10 CHANGE 


Illinois school reorganization 
is so rapid that even the state 
superintendent can’t keep up. 


By VERNON L. NICKELL 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


= ARTICLES have been written 
on “Progress of Reorganization of 
Schools in Illinois” in. the past few 
years, and all of them have been out 
of date almost before the last line 
was written. In this article I shall 
attempt to present a picture of the 
reorganization program as of June 30, 
1949, fully aware that the data in- 
cluded will be incorrect by the time 
the article is printed. 


It Isn’t New 


Reorganization of the schools is 
not a new process altogether in IIli- 
nois, as we have had laws restricting 
and changing the school organization 
from the earliest history of the state. 
In 1828, the Legislature provided that 
a school district should have within 
its boundaries at least fifteen families. 
This law as amended two years later, 
provided that before a district could 
be established there had to be a 
minimum of 18 children attending 
school. Again in 1829, the school law 
was amended making the size of the 
district and the number of students 
attending purely optional. 

In 1841, the Legislature passed a 








law providing that township trustees 
be empowered to establish districts 
to suit the convenience of the people. 
By 1846 the congressional township 
was made the unit for school organi- 


zation. Three trustees were charged ° 


with the responsibility of dividing the 
township into school districts, at any 
time, to suit the wishes of the majority 
of inhabitants in the district involved. 
This trustee organization is still evi- 
dent in our school law but their right 
to change the boundaries of districts 
is limited to action on petition from 
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the people or in cases where a district 
has not maintained school for two 
consecutive years. 

It was not until 1872 that the state 
authorized the creation of separate 
and overlying high school districts. 
This was the beginning of what is 
commonly termed the dual system in 
Illinois. The Legislature authorized 
the community high school in 1911. 
This law was vigorously attacked in 
the courts, and it was not until 1917 
that the community high school was 
firmly established by law. 

In the same year the Legislature 
required that all. the territory not in 
a high school or a twelve grade dis- 
trict should be organized into a non- 
high school district. This was done 
in order to make it. possible for 
students who did not reside in dis- 
tricts conducting a high school to 
attend a high school of their choice, 
and have their tuition paid by the 
non-high school district in which they 
resided. Later, other acts provided for 
the township and consolidated high 
school districts. 

Since 1917 great progress has been 
made in our state in organizing and 
improving high schools. la many com- 
munities we have high schools which 
compare favorably with the best in 
the United States. 


Elementary Progress Slower 


Progress:.in. improvement of our 
elementary schools has not been so 
rapid as the improvement of our high 
schools. Not because people have been 
less interested in the elementary child, 
but because the organization of the 
high school from the beginning has 
made it possible to set up a tax base 
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Photo by Samuel Myslis, Chicago 


COMPARATIVELY EXPENSIVE 
small schools, considering their scarcity 
of pupils and advantages are one big 
reason for school reorganization. 


that allowed a district to provide bet- 
ter buildings, better 
salaries, provide transportation, and 
employ special teachers. 

I have in mind a certain high 
school district centered around a city 
with a population of five thousand 
people which employed 28 teachers. 


pay teachers 


There were located in the same dis- 
trict 24 elementary districts 
employing 56 teachers. The average 
salary paid the high school teachers 
for a given year was $1952, while 
the average salary paid the elementary 
teachers for the same year was $1244. 


sch Xi | 


Inequality 


The total tax rate of the high, 
school district for the year was $1.32, 
while the total average tax rate for 
the elementary districts was $1.37. 
No pupils were transported in any of 
the districts. The high school em- 
ployed three special teachers, a school 
nurse, music teacher, and director of 
physical education. The grade school 
located in the city was the only ele- 
mentary district that offered any type 
of special education to the children. 
This employed a full time 
music teacher. 

The above is an example of only 
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one area where inequality of services 
to children is evident. I believe it 
will always cost more per capita to 
educate our high school pupils than 
it does our elementary pupils, but I 
know no reason why our teachers in 
the elementary schools should not be 
paid a salary that is comparable to 
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SUMMARY—217 NEW COMMUNITY UNIT DISTRICTS 


Number of Counties Reporting Community Unit Districts 71 


Assessed Valuation 

Average Assessed Valuation Per Unit 
Average Assessed Valuation Per Pupil 
Number of High School Students 
Number of Elementary Students 


Total High School and Elementary Students 

Average Number of High School Students Per Unit 
Average Number of Elementary Students Per Unit 
Total Number of Square Miles of Territory 2 
Average Number of Students Per Unit (Grades 1-12) 772. 
Average Number of Square Miles Per Unit 111. 


. .$3,653,527,480.00 
$16,836,532.17 
$21,790.51 

46,615 

121,051 

167,666 

214.82 

557.84 





the salary paid high school teachers 
where training and experience are 
the same. 

Neither do I know any reason why 
a child in the elementary school is 
not entitled to a well trained teacher 
from the first day that he enters the 
elementary school until he is grad- 
uated from high school. This has 
been made impossible by circum- 
stances brought about by a rapid de- 
cline in the enrollment of our rural 
elementary schools and our adherence 
to the philosophy that an administra- 
tive unit should contain one and only 
one attendance unit. 

At long last, Illinois has started on 
its way toward a reorganization pro- 
gram, and it is my purpose to report 
the progress made, placing special 
emphasis on the period from 1945 to 
1949, 

Careful Thinking 


The program of reorganization of 
schools did not just grow lke Topsy. 
‘It was the result of careful thinking 
on the part of many people and the 
cooperative effort of many organiza- 
tions. The Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, Parent Teachers Organizations, 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and 
many other organizations have taken 
the lead in directing the attention of 
the people of the state of Illinois to 
the necessity for reorganization of 
their schools to provide an equality of 
educational opportunity for all boys 
and girls kindergarten 
through high school and in many 


from the 


instances through junior college. 
The report of the school committee 
of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion of November, 1944, had much to 
do with stimulating study and hasten- 
ing action on the part of the rural 
people of the state in regard to their 
school situation. In this report we find 
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many statements that are worthy of 
repeating. A few are quoted: 

“One of the most important facts 
to be recognized is that the enroll- 
ment in most country schools is much 
smaller than it was 60, 30, or even 
10 years ago. From 1880 to 1942, the 
enrollment in one-room country 
schools in Illinois dropped from 
437,220 to 135,524, a decrease of 
69 percent. To put it another way, 
for each 10 pupils enrolled in one- 
room country schools in 1880 there 
were only three in 1942. In some of 
the Illinois counties, from 1930 to 


1940 the number of farm children 
from 5 to 14 vears old dropped 
nearly one-third. The decrease in 


school enrollment has proceeded so 
far that thousands of districts in 
Illinois no longer have sufficient pu- 
pils to maintain a good school.” } 

While many Illinois communities 
have established splendid high schools, 
others have not yet developed a satis- 
factory educational program at the 
high school level. 

The reason why most of these 
schools do not offer a more adequate 
educational program is their small 
size. Their small enrollment makes it 
impractical, their limited financial re- 
sources make it impossible for them 
to establish and maintain the physical 
facilities and the teaching staff that 
are necessary to offer an adequate 
program—including agriculture, home 
economics, shop work, commercial 
training, etc. Obviously, the remedy 
for this situation is to combine these 
small high schools with other high 
schools wherever practicable.” 

The Legislature was quick to sense 
the fact that some special study of 
school conditions should be made, not 
by organizations, but by the people 


1Report of Illinois Agricultural Association, 


School Committte, November, 1944. 
2 Ibid. 
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themselves. As a result there was en- 
acted into law in 1941 what is com- 
monly called the first school survey 
law. This law provided for a survey 
committee to be elected in each county 
provided it was so voted by the b« ards 
of directors and boards of education 
in each county. Only seventeen 
counties of the state voted to hold a 
survey. World War II broke out be- 
fore the survey committees had time 
to make a study of their school con- 
ditions, hence, very little was accom- 
plished under the 1941 act. But the 
stage was set. 

Then followed the School Survey 
Act of 1945. This act again provided 
that a survey of the schools of any 
county should be made if voted by 
the boards of directors and boards of 
education of the county. The survey 
committe was to be selected by the 
various boards with five representa- 
tives chosen by the rural boards of 
directors and four members chosen by 
the urban boards of education. Under 
this act, ninety-three counties voted to 
make a survey. 


Advisory Commissions 


Again in 1947 the Legislature gave 
the nine remaining counties oppor- 
tunity to vote again as to whether they 
wanted to make a survey. Under the 
1947 act, eight more counties voted to 
hold a survey bringing the total up to 
101 of the 102 counties, that have 
given specific study to the school 
conditions in their counties. 

Both acts provided for a State 
Advisory Commission appointed by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction whose duties as defined 
in the law were to prepare a manual 
setting forth principles and procedures 


(Continued on page 62) 





TOTAL VOTE 
Urban and Rural 


Urban Vote 


NR oe aes deo aed aril 63,568 
PE ons costa ddeusaseeueevns 10,544 
Rural Vote 
i a io eee 60,861 
WOE odd de ke nea deamade sae 
Urban and Rural Vote 
EE REE eT er rae gare 124,429 
BN cos cue cuncy sce ene 36,026 

ES ac Skane cance eee 160,155 
Area of the state 
now in unit districts ...........- 43% 
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THE UNIT DIRECTION 


Superintendent, Community Unit School District No. 


“p 

LEASE GIVE me the main draw- 
backs to the unit system as you see 
them! How much does it cost over the 
old system? How much more does 
your transportation cost? Please 
answer and please be frank 

We are moving in the unit direction 
and I want to have first hand informa- 
tion concerning such.” 

This is an inquiry received from an 
[linois school administrator. 

The territory within the bounds of 
the old Crossville Community High 
School District became a unit dis- 
trict a year ago. Such progress has 
been made since that date that it has 
been found extremely difficult to 
reply to the inquiry concerning “‘main 
drawbacks to the unit system.” 

In my reply to the school admin- 
istrator seeking drawbacks to a unit 
school district, I recommended in 
positive language that he jump aboard 
the bandwagon and at least keep pace 
with the movement of his community 
in the “unit direction.” 

A Mandate 

The reorganized school district at 
Crossville was voted in by such an 
overwhelming majority that the board 
of education, working with the super- 
intendent, considered it a mandate to 
change things. They did. Twelve of 
the 15 one-room schools were aban- 
doned between July and September, 
1948. An investigation revealed that 
with minor alterations three of the 
better situated rural schools could 
be converted into two-room schools. 

A further survey disclosed that 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils 


“Jump aboard the 
bandwagon and at 
least keep pace 
with the movement 
of your community 
in the unit direc- 
tion,” Crossville 
superintendent ad- 
vises other school 
administrators. 


Sanders 
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By WILLIAM D. SANDERS 


could be housed in the present high 
school building. And so it was out 
of a physical necessity that a 6-6 
plan was adopted at Crossville. The 
plan has proved so popular and so 
practical that it is probably going to 


is the right way to move, 
says this new ‘unit man.’ 


, Crossville 


est single contributing factor to their 

recent happiness. 
“We like it better 

cause now there are enough of us to 


this year be- 


play games,” pupils of the rural at- 
tendance centers invariably remark 





im. 


THIS MODEL AIRPLANE CLUB for all boys, and homemaking and industrial 





arts for seventh and eighth graders came in with the unit district at Crossville. 


be adopted for next year by three 
other unit schools in White County. 
Classroom teachers working in the 
Crossville unit district are in agree- 
ment on the added benefits which 
have been made possible. Elementary 
school pupils, total strangers in the 
past to audio-visual aids, have had 
film strips at their disposal all year 
and have seen two to five educational 
films every month. Facilities of a 
high school library, gymnasium, 
science laboratory, homemaking, and 
industrial arts department have been 
made available for the first time to 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. 


Fewer Schools 


By the consolidation of some and 
elimination of other one-room schools, 
it was found possible to reduce the 
teaching staff from 28 to 24 persons. 
Yet the youth of the Crossville com- 
munity were given for the first time 
a full-time vocal and music apprecia- 
tion teacher, a full-time band and in- 
strumental teacher, and a _ half-time 
librarian. Seventh and eighth grade 
pupils saw for the first time the bene- 
fits of a homemaking, industrial arts, 
and supervised physical education 
program. 

Though Crossville teachers feel 
they have probably worked harder 
than ever before, they are admittedly 
happier. Increased association and 
fellowship with other members of the 
profession is believed to be the great- 
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How much more does it cost? 
Exact figures from 16 old school dis 
tricts are not all available. It is 
estimated, however, that the addi- 
tional cost is of no great significance. 
If the cost is greater it is only be- 
cause salaries were increased, more 
pupil transportation 
new equipment added, and 
greater educational advantages were 
given the boys and girls. 


was provided, 
was 


Kids Prefer It 


How much more does transporta- 
tion cost? We must, of course, say 
“considerably more,” but to this ques- 
tion we reply proudly and without 
apology. Sixty high school pupils 
were transported last year as com- 
pared to 250 pupils from all grades 
this year. It has been found that 
grade school pupils, like their older 
brothers and sisters prefer to ride. 
Their parents also like the transporta- 
tion, particularly as no pupil rides a 
bus for more than 50 minutes. 

This story is not new. It could 
be told by the superintendents of 150 
or more unit districts in Illinois. 
They, perhaps better than anyone 
else, know the real merit that lies 
in the reorganization program. 

School administrators in the rural 
areas of Illinois may them- 
selves, their profession, and _ their 
community well by taking the lead 
and moving steadily forward in the 
“unit direction.” 


serve 
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unit, district sees many improve- 


ments, many things still to do. 


By M. F. FULLMER 


Superintendent, Scott County Community Unit No. 1 


\ 

ies School District 
No. 1, Scott County, was one of the 
first districts in Illinois to be formed 
after the Sixty-fourth General As- 


UNIT 


sembly enacted the measure making 
possible school district reorganization. 

Prior to Scott 
County had 52 school districts con- 
sisting of 44 
schools, 2  eight-room 


reorganization, 
one-room schools, 2 
two-room 
schools, 2 three-year high schools, and 
2 four-year high schools. There were 
164 board members employing 108 
teachers. Four buses were transport- 
ing less than a hundred pupils, prac- 
tically all of which were high school 
students. Some districts had a school 
rate three time than 


tax greater 


others. 
256 Square Miles 


On August 2, 1947, the citizens 
of Scott County voted a Community 
Unit School District comprising the 
whole of Scott County, which consists 
of 256 square miles, having an as- 
sessed valuation of $19,000,000 and 
an enrollment of 1350 pupils from 
grades 1 through 12. As a result of 
a three to one vote by the people in 
favor of reorganization, Scott County 
became one school district having one 
seven-member board of education. 

The immediate task of the newly 
elected board of education was to 
survey the needs of the new organi- 
zation. This survey revealed that 
building facilities could be utilized to 
a much better advantage, and that 
attendance units needed to be reor- 
ganized. These steps were necessary 
before any appreciable progress in 
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Scott County Reorganized 


In its third year as a community 


education could be made. The two 
three-year high schools at Manchester 
and Alsey were closed and the pupils 
were transported to Winchester High 
School. Small enrollments, inadequate 
buildings, and teacher shortage made 
it necessary to unify the elementary 
schools of the district. 


ll Schools 


With the opening of the current 
school term, Community Unit School 
District No. 1, Scott County, is enter- 
ing its third year of existence. Only 
11 of the original 44 one-room schools 
and one two-room school are in oper- 
ation. There are four consolidated 
attendance units: Alsey, grades 1 
through 8 with an enrollment of 101 
pupils; Bluffs, grades 1 through 12 
with 290 pupils; Manchester, grades 
1 through 8 with an enrollment of 
87 ; and Winchester, grades 1 through 
12 with an enrollment of 651. 

Reorganization necessarily involves 
the transportation of pupils. The dis- 
trict now owns and operates 13 buses 
and contracts a station wagon to 
transport 719 pupils. 


Many Changes 


While the reorganization of atten- 
dance units was taking place, the 
administrator and his staff were busy 
studying the educational needs and 
devising a unified program for grades 
1 through 12. They realized that 
under the newly organized system, the 
schools must adapt their program to 
meet the changes in society. However, 
many changes affected the entire sys- 
tem. A few of the projects which have 
been made possible through reorgan- 
ization are: 


October, 





INADEQUATE BUILD. 
ING (above), too small 
enrollment (left), or short- 
age of teachers were the 
criteria for closing schools, 


1. A mere closely integrated program 
between elementary and high schools. 

2. Adoption of uniform textbooks in 
all elementary schools throughout the 
county. 

3. Revision of the elementary cur- 
riculum. 

4. A cumulative pupil record system 
which brings together the facts which 
are most helpful in understanding the 
child. 

5. An intensive health program, under 
the supervision of a full-time registered 
nurse. 

6. Rental system of textbooks through- 
out the entire system. 

7. Improved library facilities. 

8. Not more than six grades in a one- 
room school. 

9. Single salary schedule. 

10. Four noon lunch programs under 
the direction of one full-time supervisor. 

11. Expanded music program. 

12. Close relationship and better un- 
derstanding between the home and the 
school through a countywide Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

13. A director of elementary educa- 
tion working with the principals and 
teachers of the entire system for the 
improvement of instruction. 


14. Uniform testing program. 

The new unit school district makes 
possible educational opportunities 
which have never been experienced 
under the previous form of organiza- 
tion. It will take several years to 
attain a high level of educational 
achievement. Plans are constantly 
being revised to meet the changing 
needs. 

The program of reorganizing at- 
tendance units will continue until all 
areas enjoy the same educational ad- 
vantages. This involves a_ building 
improvement program for each at- 
tendance unit. After the attendance 
units have been completely reoganized, 
the district will be in a position to 
offer special educational services and 
broaden the curriculum. 
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THE ATTENDANCE UNIT at Win- 
chester Grade School (primary grade 
shown here) is the largest in the sys- 
tem, with 380 pupils. It had ample space 
and facilities to absorb several of the 
small schoc's which were closed. Other 
consolidated units are at Alsey, Bluffs, 
and Manchester. About half the grade 
and high school students of the county 
now have the advantage of hot lunches 
at noon (right) at the four centers. 


SUCH THINGS as good 
PE equipment and farm 
shop are new opportunities 
for students from former 
three-year high schools. 
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HEALTH INSPECTION by a school nurse is 
something new for most Scott County youngsters. 
Mrs. Madeline Pittinger, R.N., supervises a program 
of health charts and projects, inspections, and im- 
munizations throughout the county. Sodium fluoride 
treatments are being given to prevent decay. 






















TYPING AND HOME ECONOMICS are among other 
subjects, common enough in larger schools, which could 
not be offered in the three-year high schools at Manchester 
and Alsey. Students from those areas now go to Winchester 
and Bluffs, and have a wider choice of subjects and extra- 
curricular activities. Much remains to be done before all 
children in Scott County will have equal educational 
facilities, but school officials and the public can already 
point to improvements. (Pictures are from film strip.) 
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Legal and Administrative 
Problems of Unit Districts 
Explained in Ul Bulletins 


Aid to 


tors in: solving legal problems aris- 


Illinois school administra- 


ing from the institution of the com- 
munity unit school has been made 
available by the University of Illinois 
College of Education in a bulletin 
published by the Bureau of Research 
and Service. 

Presenting The Legal Basis of the 
Community Unit School in Illinois, 
the authors of the bulletin, Harold 
H. Ellis, attorney at law of Geneseo, 
and Prof. M. R. Sumption of the Col- 
lege of Education, have studied the 
present school laws of Illinois and 
interpreted them in non-legalistic lan- 
guage as they apply to community 
units. A table of 294 references to 
specific sections of the Illinois Re- 
vised Statutes of 1947 and decisions 
of Illinois courts is also supplied in 
the bulletin. 


Tells Procedures 


Until new legislative enactments 
and further court decisions have been 
made, the authors point out, school 
administrators and boards of educa- 
tion must act on the basis of the 
present code, although in some cases 
temporary policies must be adopted. 
Decisions made now should be, as 
far as possible, in line with what may 
reasonably be expected to develop, 
and this publication is intended to 
help school boards in initiating the 
community unit system while the 
necessary legislation is in process. 

A large section is devoted to pro- 
cedures in acquiring necessary funds, 
school buildings, equipment, sites and 
other necessary grounds. Other chap- 
ters are concerned with the setting 
up of the board of education, its gen- 
eral powers and duties, transporta- 
tion for pupils, and annexation to the 
community unit district. Specific 
problems such as elections, taxation, 
teachers’ contracts, and bonded in- 
debtedness of old districts are con- 
sidered under these headings. 


Administration Manual 


Also issued by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Service is a Manual of 
Community School Administration 
prepared by Professors M. R. Sump- 
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TEACHERS, PUPILS, AND CITIZENS 


SURVEY CHARLESTON 


In the first year of its operation as a 
“community unit,” the Charleston school 
system has completed—with the assist- 
ance of the University of Illinois College 
of Education—a survey of the facilities 
and needs of an Illinois “community 
unit” educational system. 

Results of the survey, which was con- 
ducted by committees of teachers, pupils, 
and citizens, have been submitted to the 
board of education in a 242-page report, 
complete with maps, charts, illustrations 
and tabulations, and a list of 20 major 
recommendations. The report, entitled 
“A New Community Unit Studies Its 
Schools,” has been published by the U of I 
Bureau of Research and Service, and may 
be purchased for $1 

U of I experts in school finance, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult education, 
school buildings, and administration co- 
operated with the Charleston committee 
in laying out the survey and drawing up 
the report. The central survey committees 
were three groups consisting respectively 
of 11 citizens, nine teachers, and seven 
students, each with its own chairman and 
secretary. Recommendations represented 
the consensus of the community rather 
than opinions of the outside experts. 

In preparing the report the pupils 
undertook a study of the historical back- 
ground of the community and its schools. 
This included the settlement of Coles 
County in which Charleston is located, the 
development of towns and government, 
economic progress of the community, com- 
munity services and organizations, and 
the development of schools. 

All the teachers in the community unit 
had a share in the survey. They studied 


UNIT NEEDS 


the student population, the curriculum, 
guidance services, and special education 
for handicapped children. In collabora- 
tion with the students they also made a 
follow-up study of high school graduates, 
and with the citizens on the committee 
they reviewed adult education needs of 
the community, and the problems of staff 
personnel and administrative organization, 

In addition to the work which they 
shared with the teachers, the citizens’ com- 
mittee undertook the report on finance 
and business administration of the com- 
munity unit school system and cooperated 
with the students on a survey of present 
school facilities. Citizens, teachers, and 
pupils worked together in preparing the 
long-range building program which is in- 
cluded in the report. 


Recommend Policy Statement 


The committee recommended a written 
statement of general policy, a_ salary 
schedule for teachers, and provision for 
kindergarten, adult, and vocational educa- 
tion. Teachers, pupils, and citizens asked 
for seven new elementary schools in 
various sections of the area and for a 
senior high school large enough for all 
the senior high school pupils of the dis- 
trict. The system now has a junior and 
senior high school and three elementary 
schools of more than three rooms. 

The report urged teacher-student col- 
laboration in the school program, and 
progress reports rather than the tradi- 
tional report cards. As a goal for the 
Charleston school system, the committee 
set “What is best for the individual 
child.” 





tion, Van Miller, and Ray Wochner 
of the College of Education. The 
book is designed to assist Illinois 
school administrators and _ board 
members whose entire experience has 
been in dual-type districts with the 
problems surrounding the community 
school and the development of func- 
tional, effective community educa- 
tional programs. 

Chapters in the manual deal with 
the emerging school district struc- 
ture in Illinois, the board of educa- 
tion, administrative and supervisory 
staff, school and community solidar- 
ity, pupil personnel administration, 
staff administration, the educational 
program, financial aspects and budg- 
eting, school buildings, and pupil 
transportation. Each chapter is pro- 
vided with additional references for 
the assistance of school boards and 
administrators. 


October, 


IT’S TIME TO CHANGE 
(Continued from page 58) 

for the use of the county school survey 
committees, to review the tentative re- 
ports of the several school survey 
committees, and make such sug- 
gestions to the respective committees 
concerning their reports as may seem 
appropriate, giving due consideration 
to the educational needs of local com- 
munities, to economical transporta- 
tion and administration, to the con- 
venience and welfare of pupils, and to 
the ability of the several communities 
so support adequate schools. 

Picture if you will more than a 
thousand people who accepted the 
responsibility of studying their local 
problems and in the light of such 
study making recommendations for 
improvement of their own school con- 
ditions. Then remember that the rec- 
omendations made by these various 
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committees cannot be established un- 
less approved by the people, voting 
separately in urban and rural groups. 
This certainly is government of the 
people, by the people, and for the wel- 
fare of the boys and girls of our state. 

The right to reorganize the schools 
of any county or community by peti- 
tion and election was not denied the 
people even though their county voted 
to hold a survey as provided for in 
the law. 

Enabling legislation has been passed 
by the Legislature to make possible 
the organization of unit districts, and 
the trend in the reorganization pro- 
gram has been decidedly toward the 
unit type of district. The unit district 
organization may bring higher taxes 
to some of the districts, and in many 
instances has, but there will be an 
equality of taxation over the entire 
unit district whether large or small. 

As of June 30, 1949, there had been 
organized 217 community unit dis- 
tricts in the state. The following tab- 
ulation gives a summary of interest- 
ing information about these 217 com- 
munity unit districts. 

There are 5735 administrative 
school districts in Illinois as of June 
30, 1949, or 6171 fewer than there 
were in 1943, 

We are all aware that the progress 
in the reorganization of our educa- 
tional system has not kept pace with 
the advancement in our economic 
system. However, so long as the right 
to determine the kind of school that 
any community wants is left to the 
people, our faith in the people leads 
us to believe that better schools will 
result for the children of Illinois. 


UNFORGETTABLE 
(Continued from page 52) 

These reflections give us pause for 
thought. Is this insistence on quality 
of performance so much an essential 
of our educational practice as it was 
a generation ago? Can we without 
it become unforgettable to our pupils? 
Did all the teachers represented in the 
word pictures of those who had 
proved unforgettable possess this qual- 
ity, even though the writers did not 
always particularly call attention to 
it? We wonder. 

One conclusion seems fairly safe. 
Mere schoolkeepers, drill masters, 
however efficient and effective, do not 
make deep and lasting impressions on 
their pupils. The teacher whose pu- 
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pils remember him with love and 
respect is obviously not the one who 
has been so overwhelmed with text- 
book details that he forgets the human 
materials for whom the textbooks 
were made. He has not lost sight of 
the woods in his preoccupation with 
the trees. He has kept first things 
first. His first duty has been to find 
and express fundamental truths ; and 


then he has loved his pupils with that 
selfless affection that 
the understanding and warmth es- 
to drawing out their 


always gives 
sential “best 
selves.” 

And so the pictures of unforgettable 
teachers lead us straight to those two 
commandments that were designated 
as the greatest by a truly Unforget 
table Teacher. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





These are HUMANETTES—a combination of people and **pin-ups” 


Halloween Humanettes 


Classroom fun for everyone. Easy-to-do directions below: 





‘> 
es 
Ever make a 
Humanette? 


It’s easy! 





1. Draw figures, large or small—witch, cat, 
skeleton, man-in-moon, etc.— on paper. 
Cut out. Dress with crepe paper or real 
togs. Fasten with Scotch tape, pin or sew. 


2. Hang up old sheet. Cut head slits, high 
as cast—long enough for heads to go thru. 


3. Pin figures to sheet at base of head slits. 


4. Then cut arm slits 
where they belong. 
(Head of one person, 
arms of another give 
non-synchronized, 
comical effect.) 





5. Cast pops heads and arms through slits 
and the show is on. 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real 
chewing enjoyment. 


October, 1949 


Divide class into several Humanette 
groups. Each devises own stunts to 
entertain the other groups. 


Let laughter be the judge. Group 
which gets most laughs, wins. 


Here are 3 novel ideas for using 
Humanettes for this day of fun: 


Dramatize a folk song. For example “Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm”’ 


HUMANETTEs take part of animals, making appro- 


let witch sing while other 


priate noises, expressions and gestures. 

Give a style show to “*A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
Melody.’’ Have commentator discuss style of witch's 
broom, cat’s whisker length, skeleton’s hat, etc 

Do a musical pantomime, HUMANETTES synchronize 
lip movements to background vocals of phonograph 


or singing group, but make no sound, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


CHEWING G : 
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oes BASKETBALL 
Belong in Grade School? 


These authors say that it does. 


“Physical education is an important 
phase of the total school program. Every 
elementary school should have a_ well- 
rounded educational program for all the 
children in all the grades. To meet the 
activity needs of the children the basic 
program should include games, relays, 
team sport techniques, team sports, gym- 
nastics, self-testing activities, and rhythms. 
There should be a broad intramural pro- 
gram for the boys and girls who are 
physically able to participate. If a school 
chooses to organize a varsity athletic pro- 
gram it should grow out of this physical 
education program.” 


i PASSAGE introduces 19 state- 
ments in a pamphlet on Standards for 
Elementary School Athletics, which 
has been prepared by the Illinois Ele- 
mentary Schools Association and 
issued by the Health and Physical 
Education Department of the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Basketball bulks large in our Illinois 
elementary school programs of physi- 
cal education. From the standpoint of 
frequency of interscholastic competi- 


O4 


tion, it is the number one 
Although the statement of standards 
does not mention basketball, it appears 
that the framers had this sport in 
mind. 

This seems indicated by at least 
two of the 19 statements. One says 
“The schedule should not 
exceed 16 games, excluding tourna- 
ments.” Another, listed as_ highly 
controversial and recommended for 
further study, states, “Not more than 
one game a week should be played. 
If afternoon games are not possible, 
then early evening games, starting no 
later than 7:30 o’clock and_ not 
scheduled on nights preceding school 
days, may be played.” 


sport. 


season’s 


Controversial Issues 


There is considerable controversy 
over issues involved in elementary 
school basketball. Frequently dis- 
cussed, sometimes in hushed tones, is 
the idea or allegation that some 
schools use grade school basketball 


October, 


By CLYDE KNAPP 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 


and 


HARRY COMBES 
Basketball Coach 
University of Illinois 


for the purpose of developing “ma- 
terial” for high school teams. 

Elementary school boys should have 
opportunities to develop skills in a 
number of sports, including basket- 
ball. Because this sport enjoys out- 
standing popularity and because it is 
a part of our American culture, it 
should occupy a prominent place in 
the winter season physical education 
program. 

Since there is no unanimity of 
opinion concerning the role of basket- 
ball in the elementary school program 
for boys, it may be helpful to con- 
sider some points regarding the de- 
velopment of basketball ability. These 
points are based on the fundamental 
belief that opportunities to play basket- 
ball should be provided for all our 
Illinois boys. 

Some people believe that the way 
to develop able players is to promote 
highly organized interscholasti¢e com- 
petition in elementary schools. Others 
believe that best results are achieved 
without interscholastics through a pro- 
gram in which all, or most, of the 
boys learn, practice, and play basket- 
ball. Still others feel that a combina- 
tion of significant experiences for all, 
plus modest interscholastics growing 
out of physical education and intra- 
mural programs, is most effective. 

Can Start Too Soon 

Basketball specialization can start 
too soon. In order to be ready to 
learn game fundamentals efficiently 
boys need practice in activities de- 
signed to improve balance, flexibility, 
agility, and coordination. It follows 
that attention to basic skills of body 
control prior to basketball speciali- 
zation contributes significantly to the 
making of good players. 

People who are keen for early in- 
terschool games may miss the point 
that emphasis upon elementary school 
interscholastic basketball may over- 
look many boys who have potentially 
high ability to play and to achieve 
satisfaction from playing. 

Concentrating attention upon one 
team, or only a few teams, tends to 
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select two types of boys. One is 
the boy who stands out among his 
peers because his playing ability and 
interest already have been developed 
through home, neighborhood, or 
school experiences; the other is the 
boy who is physically more mature 
than most of his grade mates and 
because of this greater 
strength, or speed, or coordination, or 


possesses 


any combination of these. 
Give Attention io All 


Patterns of growth and of past ex- 
periences make it desirable to encour- 
age sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
boys to develop new interests and 
abilities. While concentration on a 
few teams tends to eliminate boys 
who have undeveloped _ basketball 
ability, attention to the many in 
physical education classes and in rec- 
reational and intramural periods tends 
to develop potential, but latent, abil- 
ity. In large elementary schools or 
junior high schools, where emphasis 
is placed on the development of a few 
teams, many boys who have the in- 
nate ability to become competent 
basketball players fail to develop be- 


cause the school program offers them 
little encouragement. 

A program of basketball within a 
program of physical education and 
intramurals provides the best means 
of tapping the basketball resources of 
a community as well as serving to 
develop boys physically and socially. 
Although elementary school sports 
practices cannot be justified on the 
basis of “feeding’’ competent athletes 
to high school teams, attention to 





sports for all provides not only the | 


best answer to the need for educa- 
tionally sound experiences in that 
area, but also provides the best base 
for development of competent athletes 
for high school teams. 


Sound Program 


A sound basketball program for 
boys through grade eight should con- 
sider the following points : 

1. All boys should be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn and to play the game. 

2. Playing facilities should be shared 
equally by all of the boys. 


3. Instruction and coaching should be | 


shared equally by all. 
4. “Lead-up” games and activities that 
develop skills in ball manipulation and 
(Continued on page 66) 








ALGEBRA: FIRST 


SCHORLING, 


BY RALEIGH 


timesaver for the busy teacher. 





CLARK, 


For a modern standard first-year course. A text that is sound mathe- 
matically, practical in its approach and teaching method. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ALGEBRA 
SCHORLING 


64 standardized practice exercises for a continuous self-evaluation of 
first-year algebra. With goals for pupils of varying abilities. A great 
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_ TIPS FOR 


cE TEACHERS 






Chuck your antediluvian wall 
charts as so many teachers 
have done. The best idea in 
reading readiness is in two 
big, beautiful, meaningful 
books—one with just pic- 
tures and one with pictures 
and 52 basic words. Both 
are woven around the char- 
acters created for EASY GROWTH IN 
READING. 


Sooner or later every one of your pupils 
must know something about insurance, 
social security, instalment buying, taxes, 
savings, or investments. To give them this 
“know-how” you teach the kind of prac- 
tical mathematics that helps in everyday 
life. Where can you find it? In Dr. Gross- 
nickle’s new GENERAL MATHE- 
MATICS which offers 3790 problems with 
social applications; 1667 of them compu- 
tational; and 2123, thought type. 


“‘Who is Admiral Byrd?” If your pupils 
want to know, they have available a single 
inexpensive source of simple reference. In 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, names of famous persons, in- 
cluded right in the main word list, have 
been selected for (1) general importance 
(2) special interest to boys and girls and 
(3) relation to the curriculum. Write for 
school dictionary analysis. 


A strip of forest land extends across North 
America, Europe, and Asia. Inhabitants of 
this strip, although in three different con- 
tinents, have many characteristics in com- 
mon. You can easily explain this 
geographic feature to your class if you use 
NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD 
in OUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES. 
In this text, there are 22 pages, each de- 
voted to a two-color, pole-centered map 
showing the location and extension of the 
region being discussed and a photograph 
portraying the main activity or character- 
istic of the region. 


October is the month to furbish your li- 
brary in preparation for Book Week. The 
WINSTON PRICE LIST, pp. 20-24, gives 
you our leading library titles. For com- 
plete description, ask for library booklet. 


ADVENTURES IN 
READING—a three- 
book series for Grades 7, 
8,9—solves the prevalent 
problem of where to ob- 
tain material with teen- 
age interest but sub- 
grade difficulty. 


WINSTON 
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1010 Arch St. 
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MORE EXCITING than a baseball game to eighth 
grade students of Mrs. Maxine Hamaker at Irving 
School in Peoria was the drama of seeing steel in the 
making at Keystone Steel and Wire Company. Here 
they gaze into a seething open hearth. How Mrs. 
Hamaker used a field trip to the mill to give meaning 
to regular subjects like arithmetic, geography, and 
history throughout the school year is described in 
“The Schoolhouse Has a New Window,” an article by 
Alfred H. Sinks in the May, 1949, issue of STEELW AYS, 
American Iron and Steel Institute Publication. It took 
a bit of fast talking to get the sanction of mill em- 
Hamaker insisted that 
children understood safety rules too. Permission was 
granted, and on the big day the employees were just 
as delighted by the rapt eager faces around them 


ployees for the visit. Mrs. 


as the children were with the mill. 


BASKETBALL 
(Continued from page 65) 
body control should be stressed for 
younger boys. 

5. Activities designed to improve bal- 
ance, flexibility, agility, and coordination 
should be practiced. These skills are 
basic to good physical development. 

6. Stimulation of natural interests in 
playing, rather than artificial stimulation 
toward a high degree of specialization 
that tends to limit participation in other 
physical activities, should be stressed for 
elementary school boys. 

7. Participation for all, or most, of 
the boys through class, recreational, and 
intramural activities should be given pri- 
ority in alloting time, facilities, and teach- 
ing personnel. 

8. Interscholastic programs, if deemed 
advisable in local situations, should rep- 
resent only the peak of a pyramid which 
has for its base basketball experience 
for all or most of the boys in class 
situations, and for its mid-section, basket- 
ball for the many in recreational and 
intramural activities. 
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A GREAT HUBUB swept through the mill the day this 16-foot 
mural was delivered to the employees’ cafeteria. The Irving eighth- 
graders, enthralled with their experience, had painted it to represent 
the essential steps in steel-making. It was more than a “thank you” 
to the people who had made their visit so much fun—the life cycle 
of an ingot had truly come to life for them 


structed their own “steel mill.” 
gineering, steel, and related fields. At the mere mention of other 
possible careers, one boy exclaimed, “That’s kind of silly! What can 
we do without steel? If we go into steel or if we don’t go into steel, 








THE BIRTH OF AN ENGINEER—Enthusiastic students con- 


Some discovered an interest in en- 


we'll still be using steel, won’t we?” Who could argue? 


SPECIAL TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 56) 

makes it absolutely necessary. And 
even those children placed in special 
rooms take as much of their work as 
possible in the ordinary classroom. 

Because of this sharing of a child’s 
time and responsibility, a definite 
understanding and cooperation must 
exist between the teachers. The work 
of a special teacher must be regarded 
as an integral and not a segregated 
part of the educational system. 

Individuality must be present in the 
teaching, as it is in the child. Each 
child’s deviation is different and must 
be dealt with individually. 
where a child’s disability is severe 
and incurable, both the child and his 
family must be taught to accept it 
and build a life from there. 


In cases 


These principles and philosophies 
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are recognized by all the colleges and 
universities offering work in_ these 
fields. Four lines of study have been 
set up developing parallel to each 
other over the entire four years of the 
undergraduate period. 


Lines of Study 

These four lines of study are: a 
basic core of general work which con- 
tributes a broad cultural background 
of information and understanding; 
professional background of a general 
nature needed by all teachers; work 
to be taken by all students in special 
education regardless of which area 
they intend to teach ; and courses pro- 
viding highly specialized preparation 
in the student’s chosen field, whether 
it is teaching the deaf, the educable 
mentally handicapped, or other. 
Through these four lines of study the 
student receives a well-proportioned 
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‘PRINCIPLE’ WAS SICK 
AND SCHOOL ‘DISMIFSED’ 
AT FOSTER IN 1856 


“Principle sick, department dismifsed.” 
“Very rainy and windy, a larger number 


absent.” 

Such were the statements in a recently 
discovered teacher’s record book with data 
about the Foster elementary school of 
Chicago, for the period from October, 
1856 to April, 1859. Joyce W. Johnson is 
the present principal of the school. 

The school, which was then called 
Elementary School No. 9, opened its doors 
for the first time on October 1, 1856. 
The school had only one class and was 
in charge of a full-time teaching principal 
who signed his name, “Geo. W. Spofford, 
Principle.” 

In January, 1858, the school was moved 
into the new Foster school building and 
the pupil membership was increased so 
much that it became necessary to give 
Mr. Spofford three assistants, “Mifs 
Sarah Mahoney, Mifs Lucy E. Ransome, 
and Mifs Susan Ransome.” 

Although Mr. Spofford’s record keeping 
in 1857, in addition to teaching a class 
of 86 pupils daily, was meager, he occa- 
sionally volunteered such remarks, as, 
“The clafses were always very much 
mixed before this date, no grouping of 
clafses after this,” “23 were sent to the 
church,” “No. of tardinefses 50,” “The 
grammer department was not in. session 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th (of February, 
1858) account too cold” (Lincoln’s birth 
was not yet a holiday), “School closed— 
celebrating the anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birth.” 

Finally, Mr. Spofford was apparently 
exasperated with the statistics required 
by the downtown office as shown by his 
statements, “You can split a hair into a 
million shreds if you wish to be that 
exact” and “The ‘Averages for the Month’ 

‘are entirely useless so far as I can dis- 
cover.” 





combination of general, professional, 
and specialized training. 

Since the special teacher finds the 
greatest possible service at the ele- 
mentary level, courses emphasize the 
content and methods of elementary 
education. During the last three years 
of preparatory study, however, in- 
creasing demand is made for inde- 
pendent self-directed work. The 
highly individualized program which 
must be planned for each handicapped 
child is beyond the reach of the teacher 
whose work is stereotyped and routine 
because of large classes and strict 
curriculum. 











THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-6 


Jones e Maloney . Morgan ° Landis 


A NEW approach to health education. 


A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST Series with a built-in program of recreatory 
activities — games and stunts that motivate good health 
practices and insure a functional health program. 


{ Pupil Motivation 
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MOTION PICTURE CATALOG PLAN 
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Wrong Kind of Safety Talk Can Give 
Primary Children Fear Complex 


When speaking of safety for chil- 
dren most people think of safety in 
going to and from school, safety on 
the playground, safety in the use of 
toys such as tricycles, bicycles, and 
skates. 

The elementary school has _ its 
safety patrol handled for the most 
part by children of the intermediate 
grades under the direction of a 
teacher and an officer of the police 
force. Each group of the school has 
safety drives for such an organization. 
During such a drive, talks and dram- 
atizations are given by members of 
the safety patrol and its leaders. 
Posters are made by the children 
tc show the effectiveness of safety 
Movies are shown to the 
Excursions are 


measures. 
school as a whole. 
made to the various safety agencies. 

These devices and measures are all 
true and tried for bringing about the 
results desired. They appeal to most 
children above third grade. 


The Emotional Side 


There is another phase to safety 
which pertains to the emotional side 
of the primary child. It is this phase 
which later creates an appreciation 
for safety measures or instills within 


the child a dread of safety measures. 
Primary teachers must combat this 
negative approach. This type of safety 
information must be used by the 
teacher, but given to the child in a 
different manner. 

An over-zealous mother when send- 
ing her child out to play alone or with 
other children may warn him not to 
get dirty, not to play with other 
children for fear he may be hurt, not 
to use his toys because she cannot 
be with him to protect him from be- 
ing hurt. If it is too warm a day 
or too cold a day the child is not 
allowed out to play for fear of the 
effect of this weather upon his health. 
The child when he does go out is 
warned not to take off his sweater 
or leggings even if he does get too 
warm. He is told not to wear too 
much clothing inside for fear he will 
hecome too warm. The parent tells 
the child to wear his rubbers or ga- 
loshes in-school so he will not lose 
them or get them mixed up with some 
one else’s. (Either the above is true 
or if such a misfortune has happened 
to a primary child he is so afraid of 
another scolding from the parent that 
he wears the rubbers or galoshes all 
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The other half of your reading program f 


WOODLAND FROLICS SERIES 













Basic readers teach skills, but supplementary readers such as 
the Woodland Frolics must be used to introduce the child to 
recreative reading for sheer fun—that vital other half of any 
reading program. This series has appealing animal stories, a 
two-way controlled vocabulary, and over 
700 full-color illustrations. 





Who Are You?—preprimer 
(paper) $ .40 (boards) $ .75 
Watch Me—primer $1.04 
Downy Duck Grows Up—tst reader $1.12 
Little Lost BoBo—2nd reader $1.28 
Chippy Chipmunk’s V acation— 
3rd reader $1.36 


Usual school and library discounts 


Order your needs now or write for complete information 
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day in school despite the protest of his 
teacher. ) 

The parent warns the child to be 
good in school or the teacher will do 
something to him. Instead of the 
school room and school playground 
being a happy, safe place within the 
child’s mind, it is a_ place filled 
with unsafe things to do and unsafe 
things that will happen. 
child, having heard so many “dos” 
and “don’ts” given him in such dire 


The ye ung 


language, becomes confused. He can- 
not determine in his immature mind 
the safe and happy thing to do and 
use. 


Must Overcome Fear 


The primary teacher luckily does 
not have many children with 
this kind of background, but if she 
does, she has the responsibility of 


too 


making such children overcome this 
fear of constant danger and acclimat- 
ing them to the safe, happy atmos- 
phere of the classroom. 

Children should realize that there 
are dangerous toys, but likewise that 
there are safe ways to use them. 
Certain games and ways of playing 
are dangerous when not participated 
in in the correct manner. The safest 
way to keep belongings is to have 
them marked correctly and always to 
put them where they belong. Teachers 
should to children the 
dangers of using school equipment 
and materials the incorrect way. 


demonstrate 


If a primary child feels he is doing 
the tasks and routine of his school 
day in the safest way as demon- 
strated by his teacher and his com- 
panions, this feeling of 
safety’s sake will disappear and he 
will not be such a problem for the 
safety patrol boys and the others 


fear for 


with whom he comes in contact with 
regard to safety measures. 


Danger Is Natural 


Throughout the life of any indi- 
vidual there are always hazardous 
things to be done. The conditioning 
of oneself for such hazardous under- 
takings must begin from babyhood, 
and the individual must be assisted 
in his efforts by his parents, teachers, 
playmates, and others with whom he 
comes into contact. 

Conditioning for safety’s sake 1s 
an on-going job. Every elementary 
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age school child must be prepared to 
do the necessary things of the next 
age bracket in as safe a way as pos- 
sible. The dangers of certain under- 
takings should be shown and ex- 
plained to the child at each age level. 
If this is done we will not have chil- 
dren with inordinate fears, children 
who have no fear at all, nor children 
who do not trust anyone to help them 
in a difficult spot. 

Safety is one of the musts of life 
as it is lived today. And with the 
proper background and proper teach- 
ings most children are willing mem- 
bers of the group which wishes to 
make this world a safe place in which 
to live—MArGARET Biount, Third 
Grade Teacher, Harper School, 
Wilmette. 


NON-READERS 


(Continued from page 53) 


Before I go any farther, let me 
make one thing clear. 

The parental attitudes referred to 
here are not due to absence of love 
for their children. Adults are only 
children grown taller, wider, older, 
and much uglier. Their emotions are 
basically the same, and how much they 
control or react to those emotions de- 
pends largely upon their own life 
experiences and their education. I 
include religion here when I speak of 
education, since it is our greatest tool 
in teaching compassion and develop- 
ing tolerance. 

In all the children studied, with one 
exception, far too much has been ex 
pected of the little boy in his ability to 
do—and to do without. There has 
been a consistent tendency to forget 
that, even though he is a boy, he still 
needs the demonstration of love, the 
cuddling warmth of Mother’s and 
Dad’s arms, just as much as he did 
a year or two back; that he has a set 
of emotions, commonly referred to as 
a “heart,” that is very sensitive and 
tender; and that his need to talk 
freely of his problems to sympathetic 
listeners, not only exists, but will 
grow as he continues to face the world 
outside. This is not to be construed 
as ‘pampering”—there is a difference. 

An example is the mother who 
suffered the shock of losing her hus- 
band to another woman after years of 
supporting him with her own hard 
labor. To her, at that time, all men 
were “beasts,” and “mother’s-little- 
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man” was made to feel that the care 
and responsibility of his younger 
brother and sister were now his while 
mother worked. Is it so much to 
wonder at if “mother’s-little-man,” 
knowing he was a beast (since mother 
says all men are) should feel so in- 
ferior ? 

This mother is now doing all she 
can to help her son learn to read, but 
when I asked her if she complimented 
him on his progress she admitted that 
she had failed there. Her attitude, 
she said, was to tell him he “never 
would learn to read if he didn’t do 
better.” 

This same boy has sat in a room 
with children of fair to good income 
homes and his hair has always been 
unkempt. To save money, his mother 
has cut it for him—occasionally. That 
is another thing she is going to cor- 
rect, we decided. She will have to 
work harder, but son is going to the 
barber shop, regularly. 

There is the overworked mother 
with more children than any one per- 
son should be assigned to care for 
whose nerves might be described as 
a tangle of red-hot wires. Because of 





her own feeling of responsibility and 
inadequacy, she screams and nags in 
exasperation at her child. 

There is the grandparent, feeling 
the burden of having to raise a second 
set of children (although she would 
insist that the person most 
capable of doing it) who constantly 
reminds the child of what a great 
burden he is. 


she is 


There is not space to type all the 
others, but I must not stop without 
mentioning the parents that have done 
everything for their child. They keep 
him to themselves and don’t allow 
him to develop his own powers until 
he reaches and finds other 
children far more skilled than he, in 
all ways, and becomes afraid. 


sch i | 


Teacher’s Problem Too 


One might expect a lay person to 
say at this point, “So, it isn’t a 
teacher’s problem after all!” But you 
are not lay people. You are teachers! 
And you will recognize the challenge ! 

I do not think there is much you 
can do for the non-reader who has 
reached the age of twelve. By that 
time his associates are interested in 
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effective language expression. 
the study of grammar fundamentals. 


and meaningful reading problems. 





Me 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Emphasize the Fundamentals 


The New Inpivinuat Corrective Exercises are enjoyable courses that develop 
Sentence sense is stressed in conjunction with 


The We Spett anp Write books are based on the words children actually use 
in their writings and the grade in which they write them—a complete spelling 
course correlated with a supplementary writing program. 
The Growinc Up with ARITHMETIC series contributes to the development of 
arithmetic facts, skills, and understanding through practical real-life activities 
(Grades 1-8) 


Puzz_e Paces direct the happy, everyday experiences of children into learning 
activities and insure their development of word analysis, reading skills, number 
concepts, creative ability, and muscular coordination. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans. 


(Grades 2-6) 


(Grades 1-8) 


(Grades 1 and 2) 


Columbus, Ohio 
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things far more exciting than learning 
to read, and so is he. He would “just 
much rather you didn’t bother him 
with the old stuff!” His feeling of 
defeat is something he has learned to 
live with by that time. 


Feminine Source 


But aside from your teaching, there 
is something that you can do for him 
before then. Have you noticed, as 
you read, that most of his troubles 
often spring from a feminine source? 
Then listen to the words of one young 
man who might have been a non- 
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reader. He had everything in com- 
mon with the others. 

“T couldn’t read worth a cent. | 
never would have learned if it hadn’t 
been for Her! She was so nice about 
it when she found out I couldn’t read. 
She wouldn’t call on me before the 
class, she’d wait until then 
she'd help me. I used to sit there, 
scared to death at first, as she called 
on first one, then another. I’d keep 
my head down most of the time, but 
finally I’d have to look up. Always, 
as her eyes came to me, she would 
smile—with her eyes, not her mouth 
—and pass on to someone else. Oh, 
how I loved that woman! And how I 
worked to make her proud of me!” 


recess, 


Orchids to this third grade teacher ! 

Based the research 
years, the following prescription is 
offered by your humble servant to 
help you build or rebuild some feeling 
of security into your little non-reader’s 
world. Maybe it will not cure him; 
you won't know until you try. 


on of seven 


One hug upon arrival and departure 
from school. 

One compliment daily. 

A smile from teacher’s eyes, p.r.n. 

Mix-well with good teaching, q.s. 
(p.r.n.—pre re nata—as occasion arises 

or is noted, quantum sufficit - 

much as needed.) 


q.s as 


FIRST HUNDRED MILLION 
(Continued from page 49) 
can, pine boxes to carry money, 
ese. 

Every school boy of Illinois to- 
day will gasp at the thought of 14 
days of travel in making the round 
trip from Vandalia to Shawnee- 
town and of 8 days from Vandalia 
to Kaskaskia. But these trips were 
made 127 years ago for a net yield 
of $5804.88. 

More money came from the land 
sales later and the final record of 
payment was entered September 
28, 1863. With interest added the 
total yield of the “3 percent fund” 
allotted to the common school fund 
amounted to $613,362,96. 

Also added to the common 
school fund was the sum of $335,- 
592.32 taken from the $477,919.24 
given Illinois in 1837 from the 
distribution of the federal treasury 
surplus. The state had “borrowed” 
part of the common school fund 
and was supposedly returning the 
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“loan,” but later records show that 
the $335,592.32 added in 1837 was 


regarded as an addition to the 
$613,362.96 from the land sales. 


The total of $948,955.28 thus pro. 
duced forms the permanent school 
fund of today. 

Early legislatures, refusing to 
tax the people enough to meet fully 
the state expenses, borrowed mon- 
eys from this fund—and the fund 
today exists as a permanent state 
debt. It pays about 6 percent in. 
terest, or each year $57,000, which 
is added to the annual common school 
distributive fund. 


Current Appropriations Added 


In 1825 Senator Joseph Duncan, 
nephew of former State Treasurer 
Mc’Laughlin, led the fight in the 
General Assembly to establish a free 
school system. In booming voice Dun- 
can pleaded successfully for his fa- 
mous Senate Bill No. I by quoting 
from memory the preamble he had 
written : 

“To enjoy our rights and liberties we 
must understand them No 
has ever continued long in the enjoyment 
of civil and political freedom, which was 
not both virtuous and enlightened. 
The mind of every citizen in a republic 


nation 


is the common property of society. . . 
Therefore, be it enacted by the people of 
the state of Iliinois represented in the 
General Assembly, That there shall be 
established a common school or schools in 
each of the counties - 

This 1825 law provided that in- 
terest derived from the “3 percent 
fund” should go to the counties in 
proportion to the number of white 
inhabitants under 21 years of age and 
should be spent for schools. The same 
law also required that $2 of every 
$100 received by the State Treasury 
should be apportioned in like manner; 
this set up the plan of current state 
revenues being provided for the state 
school fund. 

The new law also provided that 
schools might be set up and com- 
pulsory taxes levied. Soon the com- 
pulsory tax feature was made op- 
tional, and in 1829 there came the 
repeal of the plan of taking $2 of 
each $100 from the treasury receipts 
for the schools. 

Duncan and his friends had run 
too far ahead of the people of Illinois 
and of most states! The people were 
not yet ready for a statewide system 
of tax-supported schools established 
on a mandatory basis. 
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Not until 1855 did Illinois again 
have a law for compulsory tax-sup- 
ported schools. Then, also a two-mill 
tax on all and the assessed valuation of 
the state provided current moneys for 
the state common school fund, and 
the yield in 1856 was $606,810. The 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
organized in 1853, helped to lead a 
vigorous campaign for these new laws. 

The two-mill tax continued until 
1873. Then Newton Bateman, super- 
intendent of public instruction, urged 
that the flat sum of $1,000,000 from 
state taxes be substituted for the 
nearly $900,000 then derived from the 
two-mill tax plan. This then meant a 
sight gain but in later years the 
two-mill tax would have yielded more. 

From 1873 to 1911 the current 
state school fund appropriation re- 
mained at $1,000,000 plus the in- 
terest of $57,000 from the permanent 
state school fund debt. Illinois was 
apparently asleep for these 38 long 
years — doubling up on Rip Van 
Winkle! 

In 1911 the sum made available for 
the common school fund was $2,057,- 
000 a year. Increases have come 
through the succeeding years with 
only an occasional decrease. For the 
fiscal year of 1950-51 the sum ap- 
propriated for the common school 
fund is $53,011,000. When the 
changed value of a dollar is con- 
sidered, the gain in 127 years is not 
remarkable in view of the economic 
ability of our state. 


The Look Ahead 


As we look ahead we realize that 
Illinois as yet has not met fully its 
due obligations to the children in 
the common schools. The new foun- 
dation program equalizing in 1950-51 
to $160 per attendance pupil is too 
low for a really efficient educational 
offering. 

To carry out this $160 foundation 
program on a two-year basis and pay 
all claims in full may require an ap- 
propriation of around $125,000,000 
in the next General Assembly. With 
the additional sums needed for voca- 
tional education, atypical children, 
school lunch, and pupil transporta- 
tion, the total of all common school 
aids will need to be well above $150,- 
000,000 for the biennial appropriations 
to be made in 1951. The state must 
have additional income in its treasury 
it such needs are to be met and if 
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other worthy school measures that 
require state aid are to be considered. 

The first $100,000,000 in biennial 
appropriations for state common 
school aids in Illinois came the hard 
way! The next hundred million to 
be added will not come easily. Let 
us hope that it will not take 127 
years! 





WOTP 
(Continued from page 51) 
paying positions has, he concluded, 
made education the “Cinderella” of 
the professions. 

Discussion of the relation of educa- 
tion and the peace brought out many 
highlights. The value of direct teach- 
ing of peace was debated, and in this 
respect some of the delegates felt that 
the materials provided by UNESCO 
were often too abstract, particularly 
for younger pupils. The feeling was 
prevalent that textbook material was 
not as important in establishing right 
attitudes as was an attitude of free- 
dom, happiness, and respect for others 
in the school. 

Dr. William Carr stressed the im- 


portance of sending teacher delegates | 


to conferences called by UNESCO. For 
the United States and most other 
countries, the selection of delegates 


does not adequately represent the | 


teaching body. As a result there are 
many amazing discussions on teach- 
ing questions. Teachers must break 
through this morass, or UNESCO will 
not succeed. 

Dr. Russell developed the thesis 
that wars do not begin in the minds 
of men, but in the minds of a few 
men, and they succeed because of the 


sheep-like psychology engendered by | 


a despotic, highly centralized educa- 
tional system. To break up the tend- 
ency to war, Dr. Russell set forth six 
specifications of a program for educa- 
tion for peace: 1) Decentralize educa- 
tion; 2) Reform methods of teaching, 
and stimulate individual, creative 
work; 3) Bring parents into the 
school; 4) Free teachers, encourage 
variation in the classroom, liberate the 
teaching personnel; 5) Open educa- 
tion to all; do not keep the bright, 
able, and wealthy apart from the mass 
of the people; 6) Strengthen religion 
in every form. 

These reforms must come from the 
teaching field. New psychology and 
new methods of teaching must super- 
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sede formal and arid methods. This 
is a project worthy of our highest 
efforts, and in it is the rallying point 
around which our profession can find 
unity. 

WOTP elected the following offi- 
cers for the year 1949-50: president 
Dr. William F. Russell, U.S.A. (re- 
elected) ; vice - president—Dr. F. L. 
Sack, Berne, Switzerland; executive 
committee—J. King Carson of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, Ronald Gould of Lon- 
don, England, Dr. Jha of India, James 


(Continued on page 77) 
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New, fascinating, inexpensive Flexola, 
used as it comes from the tube, produces 
the depth of tone, body and modeling 
quality of oil—without tedious prepara- 
tion. Add soapy water, Flexola is like 
tempera. With more moisture it becomes 
a water color. 

Permanent. Non-toxic. Quick-drying. 
No cracking or flaking. Single tubes or sets. 
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41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Educational Leaders 
At DeKalb Workshop 
Make Recommendations 


Many recommendations to improve the 
effectiveness of the IEA, to better the 
community relations and professional 
standing of the teacher, and to further 
democracy in the schools came out of the 
first annual IEA summer workshop at 
DeKalb September 9 through 11. 

Some 220 educational leaders from all 


over the state goodnaturedly “camped 
out” in Williston Hall on the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College campus 


during the workshop. Repair work on the 
heating system left only cold water, but 
Paul Street and other hosts made the 
Northern hospitality warm. 

Conferees met in four different sections 
and then split into groups for discussion 
of specific subjects. Reports from these 
discussion groups were summarized by the 
section leaders at a general meeting. 

Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary 
of the IEA, was leader of the section on 
“Organizational Problems and _ Proce- 
dures,” replacing Miss Hilda Maehling of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, who was unable to attend. Dr. 
Ralph McDonald, executive secretary of 
the NEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, led the 
section on “The Teacher and the Public,” 
and Dr. Richard B. Kennan, executive 
secretary of the NEA Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, 
led a section on “Democratic Processes in 
the Schools.” Dr. Lloyd Trump, profes- 
sor of education at the University of IIli- 
nois, was leader of a section on “The 
Teacher and the Public.” 

Several available educational films were 
previewed during the workshop, and the 
school savings plan was explained by Dr. 
Jarvis M. Morse, a representative of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. 

IEA governing committees and Division 
and section president also met. 

Some of the recommendations from dis- 
cussion groups were: 

That Division officers be selected from 
those members who have had training in 
the organization, and also that, as far as 
possible, local units consider selecting dele- 
gates to the Division assemblies on a stag- 
gered basis. 

That, since the state finance chairman is 
responsible for NEA and IEA member- 
ships, as soon as feasible each Division 
finance chairman also become the Division 
NEA director. 

That as a means of carrying the IEA 
program te all teachers in the field, county 
legislation, public relations, and finance 
committees should be set up with respon- 
sibilities at the county level comparable to 
those of the same committee at the Divi- 
sion level. 

That school administrators—county 
superintendents, unit superintendents, city 
superintendents, and high school princi- 





AT THE DEKALB WORKSHOP, IEA Division and local association leaders 
1) stood in line outside the NISTC cafeteria, 2) met in sections on general topics, 


and 4) and 5) divided into small groups to discuss specific problems. 


Section leaders 


3) were Ralph McDonald, I. F. Pearson, R. B. Kennan, Lloyd Trump. 


pals—give active support to the promotion 
of the IEA program. 

That teacher training institutions should 
stress the importance of a profession or- 
ganized on a local, state, national, and 
international basis. 

That a plan be developed whereby prob- 
lems clear through governing committee 
chairmen. In the past, it was said, affil- 
iated sections have by-passed the Divisions. 

That the IEA set up a continuous com- 
mission for teacher education and profes- 
sional standards to work on the whole 
problem of professionalizing the profes- 
sion. 

That the IEA actively work for a uni- 
fied program of education including all 
higher education in IIlinois, so the organi- 
zation can present a united front. 

One group declared that there is “too 
much talking done about democracy and 
not enough practicing of it . . . What is 
good practice in our schools is democratic 
practice, therefore we must be clear on 
our definition of democratic The 
foundation of the relationship between 
teacher and administrator is the belief that 
each has in the integrity of the other.” 

One group recommended a constant 
evaluation of relationships between teach- 
ers and between teachers and patrons, as 
well as a concentrated study for the im- 
provement of their relationships. “It is 
through such relationships that we pro- 
mote the welfare of the boys and girls of 
Illinois.” 

Dr. Paul Street, director of public rela- 
tions at Northern and general chairman 
of the conference, summarized the group 
discussions thus: 

“Section I was attempting to build a 
team of the profession; Section II wanted 
to get the team out of the “bush league” 
to a rank with the other professions; Sec- 
tion III wanted us to get fans to root for 
the team and to share in the job; and See- 
tion IV believed the job of education is 
integrated with the whole functioning of 








Southern Illinois Group 
Appeals Opinion on State 
School Fund Distribution 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has ac- 
cepted for study a petition from 14 school 
administrators and 14 boards of education 
in Southern Illinois appealing the opinion 
of the attorney general on distribution of 
the state common school fund. 

Attorney General Ivan A. Elliott's opin- 
ion, requested after the General Assembly 
failed to apprapriate enough money for 
the school aid bill, directed that flat grants 
be paid in full, and equalization grants 
reduced in proportion to the money re- 
maining. The Southern Illinois suit asks 
fora writ of mandamus directing the state 
auditor to reduce both flat and equalization 
grants proportionately. 

Funds appropriated by HB 1066 are 
nearly 10 percent less than the amount 
needed for the school plan in HB 1065. 
The petitioners argue that both flat and 
equalization grants have been reduced in 
the past when insufficient funds were 
available, and that the Legislature had 
that practice in mind when it reduced the 
appropriation. Also, they argue, under 
the Attorney General’s opinion, the poorer 
districts are penalized because most of 
their funds come from equalization, while 
the richer districts, which receive only flat 
grants, will experience no reduction at all. 

Frank E. Trobaugh of West Frankfort 
is attorney for the petitioners. The suit is 
entered under the name of The People ot 
Illinois, ex rel. William H. Carruthers, 
et al. petitioners, versus Benjamin 0. 
Cooper, auditor of public accounts of the 
state of Illinois, respondent. 





a democratic way of life.” 

A summary of the conference reports 
may be obtained from the professional and 
public relations department of the IEA. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





IEA Cooperates With School Savings Program 


The Illinois Education Association, 
through its board of directors, has elected 
to support the federal government’s school 
savings program in Illinois. The superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Dr. V. L. 
Nickell, is chairman of the school savings 
committee for the state. 

Each Division president has been re- 
quested to appoint a Divisional school 
savings chairman. The chairman in turn 


Respect for Probationary 
Period Urged by IEA Board 


The IEA board of directors, faced with 
queries growing out of the recent efforts 
of the Oglesby, Illinois, board of educa- 
tion to dismiss an elementary teacher on 
probation, has adopted the following reso- 
Jution : 

“The Illinois teachers tenure law re- 
quires a probationary period of service for 
teachers new to board of education dis- 
tricts, followed by permanent tenure in 
position, subject to termination by, mutual 
agreement, or by other pre- 
scribed by the law. 

“The association emphasizes the neces- 
sity for full recognition of, and respect 
for, the probationary period as such, fol- 
lowed by school board decisions free from 
undue pressures and influences. It believes 
that this is essential to the security of 
teachers under tenure as well as under 
probation, and to the educational welfare 
of the community. 

“The board recommends that no quali- 
fied teacher seeking a new position should 
elect to serve communities wherein regu- 
larly constituted school authorities and 
due processes of school law may not oper- 
ate free from undue restraints and pres- 
sures. On the other hand, the association 
renews its pledge of assistance to all 
teachers experiencing duress through the 
failure of local boards of education to re- 
spect the probationary and teacher tenure 
laws, or to apply them equitably. It holds 
that the strict application of the law, both 
as it pertains to teachers and as it per- 
tains to school boards, is essential to pro- 
fessional and to general educational wel- 
fare.” 

In the Oglesby case, the board of edu- 
cation voted several times to terminate the 
probationary services of an elementary 
teacher, Mrs. Helen Mecum. It later re- 
versed its decision under pressure of local 
repercussions. Subsequently, a majority 
of the board members resigned, citing 
heavy pressures and the resulting board 
reversal as reasons for the resignations. 





processes 


New Coach at Northern 
; W. Kahler, halfback of the 
Green Bay Packers world’s champions in 
1944 and a member of the University of 
Nebraska Big Six football champions in 
1941, began duties as backfield coach at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
this fall. Kahler, 32, comes from Wayne 
State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska. 


Robert 
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will be requested to appoint a chairman 
for each county. These county chairmen 
will then constitute the Divisional commit- 
tee. The county chairmen may select their 
own county committeemen. , 

The main objective of the program is to 
promote thrift on the part of the pupils. 
A second but important objective will be 
the promotion of citizenship responsibili- 
ties in the student group. 

Supplies and materials will be routed 
from federal offices to local schools. Pro- 
motion will be augmented through publi- 
cations, conferences, films, etc., of Mr. 
Nickell’s offices and of the IEA, its Divi- 
and local associations. All IEA 
members outside of Chicago will receive 
the School Savings Magazine of the fed- 
eral government through the mail. Spe- 
cial provisions are being made for Chicago 
teachers and pupils. 

The 16 mm sound and color film, “Be- 
hind The Nation,” running 17 minutes, is 
available for distribution through the IEA. 
It is beautifully done and may be used in 
any program. 


New Teachers at EISC 


New faculty members at Eastern IIli- 
nois State College this fall include Pauline 
DeHass, M.A., Columbia, home economics; 
James G. Eberhardt, Jr., M.S. in L,.S., 
Peabody, librarian; Clifford L. Fagan, 
Ph.D., University of Iowa, business educa- 
tion; Guss L. Grimm, M.M. Ed., Uni- 
versity of Kansas, high school band and 
chorus; Raymond Parks Harris, Ed. D., 
Columbia, principal of Eastern State 
High School; Howard J. Retallick, Ph.D., 
Clark University, geography; George S. 
Westcott, Ph.D., University of Iowa, 


sions, 





Art Education Association 
Will Meet In Peoria 


Problems of mutual interest to art 
teachers, such as the critical shortage 
of art teachers, the improvement of 


teaching by the teacher of art and the 
regular grade teacher, and better use of 
visual aids will be discussed at the 
second state meeting of the Illinois Art 
Education Association to held in 
Peoria on November 11 and 12. 
Membership in the association is open 
to all teachers and supervisors of art on 
any instruction level, all teachers who are 
interested in the association’s work, school 
administrators, members of community 
groups, and high school or college students 
who are interested in art education. 
Objectives of the are to 
bring art to all children, to improve the 
quality of teaching and enrich the pro- 
gram, to educate the people in the value 
of and need for art training, to work 
for progressive legislation, to promote 
professional growth, to aid community 
groups in promoting the development of 
art, to make available information about 
art education, and to encourage capable 
individuals to become teachers of art 


Ruth Ann White Appointed 
To NEA Rules Committee 

Miss Ruth Ann White of Rockford has 
been appointed by Dr. A. D. Holt, NEA 
president, to serve a five-year term on the 
NEA By-laws and Rules Committee. This 
committee assists in the business meetings 
of the NEA Representative Assembly by 
advising and interpreting parliamentary 
and convention procedures 

Other members of the committee are 
Walton B. Bliss of Ohio, Cathleen Champ- 
lin of Philadelphia, Gertrude E. McComb 
of Indiana, Mrs. Nancy J. Rymil of 
Wyoming, Harriett M. Chase of 
the NEA. 
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Nearly One-Third of Scholarship Students 
At SIU Do Not Graduate, Study Shows 


In general, prospective teachers attend- 
ing Southern Illinois University on state 
normal school scholarships have a higher- 
than-average IQ and make better than 
average grades, but nearly one-third do 
not complete their college work, and 5 
percent have to be dropped for poor 
grades. 

These are the findings of Miss Doris 
Sewell, former assistant to the Dean of 
Women at Southern Illinois University, 
who has completed an analysis of the 
442 students holding these scholarships 
at Southern during the years 1944 through 
1947. Miss Sewell is now on the staff at 
the University of Illinois. 

She made her study in view of an 
investigation of the scholarship law car- 
ried on recently by the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. Certain revisions 
of the law were made by the Sixty-fifth 
General Assembly. 

Miss Sewell found that: 

1) 273 of the scholarship holders who 
as freshmen took the Psychological Exam- 
ination of the American Council of 
Education made a median percentile rating 
of 57, or 7 points above the national 
median. 

2) 103 scholarship holders who as fresh- 
men took the California Test of Mental 
Maturity rated a median IQ of 117, com- 
pared to 111 for all freshmen taking this 
test at Southern in 1944 and 1945. 

3) 14 percent had an IQ of 104 or 
below. 

4) 14 percent of the group fell below 
3.5 grade-points on their university courses 

yet this was the average of the entire 
student body at Southern. 

5) 5 percent had to be dropped from 
school because they did not maintain a 
grade of C, or passing. 

6) The median over-all average of the 
group, however, was 3.88 grade- 
somewhat above the university 


entire 
points, 
average. 

She discovered that 36.9 percent of the 
scholarship holders found it necessary to 
withdraw without completing their college 
work—the most frequent causes being 
marriage, transfer to other schools, and 
financial difficulties or the desire to take 
a position, 

For the years 1946 and 1947 it was 
found that 33 percent of the scholarship 
holders were employed on the university 
campus. 

“In spite of this, however, the median 
scholastic average of those who worked 
was several points above the average for 
the university as a whole,” she explained. 

The maximum grant under the present 
scholarship law is $80 per year, while a 
senior student, for example, may have 
fees running as high as $153. 

After completing her study, Miss Sewell 
had the following recommendations to 
make concerning the scholarship law: 
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i) that the monetary 
scholarship be increased to 
tuition fees, regardless of 
individual cases 

2) that, in order to select superior 
students as recipients, the passing of a 
written examination be required of all 
persons awarded a scholarship; that the 
person ranking highest on the examination 
in each township be offered the scholar- 
ships, and that all unused scholarships 
should be transferable on a_ statewide 
basis according to the student’s need and 
ranking on the examination. 

3) that any person wishing to obtain 
a scholarship should be allowed to apply 
for an unused scholarship regardless of 
the time elapsing since his high school 
graduation and regardless of the amount 
of the college he has completed. 

4) that the same number of awards be 
available to each graduating class regard- 
less of the time of graduation. 

“It is probable that, with a more rigid 
selection of awardees, and with increased 
scholarship benefits, more of these scholar- 
ship holders would complete their college 
work,” Miss Sewell concluded. “This, 
then, should constitute the placing of 
superior, and more highly educated, per- 
sonnel in the teaching profession.” 

The Illinois +Legislature in June, 1949, 
increased the number of scholarships 
available by providing two for each high 
school with an enrollment up to 500, 
three for a school with enrollment up to 
1000, and four for a school with more 
than 1000 enrollment. Unfilled portions of 
a high scholarship quota may 
now be used by another school in the 
same county. The maximum tuition grant, 
however, remained at $80 per fiscal year. 
Under the present law the Normal School 
Scholarship may be used at Southern 
Illinois University or any of the schools 
responsible to the State Teachers College 
Board. 


schc i I's 


Mathematics Teachers 
To Meet in Wichita 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its tenth Christmas 
meeting at Wichita, Kansas, December 28, 
29, and 30. Sectional meetings will be 
held for teachers in different grade levels 
and there will be discussion groups on the 
different phases of mathematics teaching. 


Schools wishing to exhibit their mathe- 


matical models and _ instructional aids 
should contact Miss Harriet Blazier, 
Hamilton Intermediate School, Wichita. 
Reservations for the Thursday night 


banquet can be made with Miss Adelle 
Davis, East High School, Wichita. 

Additional information and copies of 
the program may be secured from Mr. 
Eugene Nickell, East High School, 
Wichita, 
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Western Announces New 
Teachers on Faculty 


Dr. Frank A. Beu, president of West. 
ern Illinois State College, has appointed 
many new faculty members who took up 
duties the fall term. 

The former head of the department 
of physics and mathematics and director 
of the natural science division at Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Dr. Roger M. Morrovw, 
has taken over duties as assistant pro- 
fessor in the physics department. 

Dr. Morrow received his A.B. degree 
from Park College in 1923, his MS 
from the State University of Iowa jp 
1925, and his Ph.D. from the latter school 
in 1927. He has done further study a 
the State University of Iowa, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and has _ beep 
teaching in the summer school at Western 
since 1938. 

Miss Lillian Scher is new librarian at 
Western. She comes from the University 
of Denver School of Librarianship, where 
she was assistant instructor the summer 
of 1949. She received her M.A. degree 
from the University of Denver and has 
studied summers at the universities of 
Wisconsin and Colorado. She received 
her B.A. degree from the University of 
Chicago and attended Port Huron, Mich- 
igan, Junior College. 


Remedial Speech Clinic 
Opened At Eastern 


A remedial speech clinic was opened 
at Eastern Illinois State College this 
fall in new quarters in Pemberton Hall 
Under the direction of Dr. Pearl Bryant, 
a great deal of interest has developed in 
remedial speech training at Eastern. Five 
speech correctionists certified by the state 
of Illinois have already been graduated 
under that program. Most of them have 
taken positions in county-wide unit dis 
tricts under special education programs 

The new clinic, housed in five rooms, 
contains complete equipment for the train- 
ing of speech correctionists. A number 
of children with various types of speech 
difficulty are receiving help in the clinic 


Illinoisans Attend 
Student Teaching Workshop 


Miss Florence Reid and Miss Lorene 
Ziegler, Eastern Illinois State College; 
James W. Merritt, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College; and Charles D. Neal, 
Southern Illinois University, attended the 
Smoky Mountains Workshop of the As 
sociation for Student Teaching held on 
the campus of Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullowhee, North Carolina 
August 14-26. 

Miss Reid and Mr. Merritt explored 
ways of bringing about desired changes 
in teacher education. Miss Ziegler en 
rolled in a group studying implications 10f 
teacher education for curriculum changes 
recommended for elementary and set 
ondary schools. Mr. Neal joined thos 
interested in off-campus teaching. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





— 


Northern Announces Faculty Additions 


Eighteen new staff and faculty members 
‘ined the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College staff this fall. Among them 
are: Miss Antoinette Avella, nurse in the 
health ‘clinic, replacing Miss Jackson; 
Mrs. Gladys Philpott from Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, director of 
Adams Hall, North; Mr. Carl Proehl, 
From Urbana, assistant director of student 
teaching; and Miss Clyde Steen from 
Marquette, Michigan, high school, assist- 
ant director at Williston Hall. 

Miss Phyllis Plichta replaced Dr. 
Margaret Rouse in the Department of 
Education; Miss Helen Wehling has 


Manfred Holmes Dies 


Manfred James 
Holmes, professor 
emeritus of educa- 
tion at Illinois State 
Normal University, 
died August 8 He 
would have been 86 
years old the next 
week. He was an 
active member of 
the faculty between 
1897 and 1935, serv- 

Holmes ing as director of 
the second summer 
term, acting dean, assistant in didactics, 
professor of elementary education, and 
professor of general methods, as well as 
professor of education during his long 
career. He came to ISNU from the State 
Normal School at Winona, Minnesota, 
and following his graduation from Cornell 
University. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A member of professional organizations 
for a half a century, Prof. Holmes once 
served as president of the Centra! Di- 
vision of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, as president of the Normal School 
and Teachers’ College Department of the 
National Education Association, as assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer and executive sec- 
retary as well as editor of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 

He was a fellow in the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
and belonged to Kappa Delta Pi, Kappa 
Phi Kappa, and the College Alumni Club 
in Bloomington. He edited the Normal 
School Quarterly for 29 years, contributed 
articles to educational publicatiohs and 
the annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and did re- 
search in the fields of educational phil- 
osophy and the preparation of teachers. 


Fries Heads UBEA 

Albert C. Fries, director of business 
education, School of Education, North- 
western University, is the new president 
ot the United Business Education As- 
sociation, a department of the NEA. He 
has served on the executive board of the 
association for three years (as vice-presi- 
dent since 1947), and has directed the 
UBEA Students’ Classroom Service. 





also 
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taken over the home management house; 
Mr. Leon Richards replaced Mr. Law- 
rence Secrest who is on leave from the 
Industrial Arts Department; Mr. Wilbur 
Smith is the new college band director; 


Mr. Robert W. Kahler replaced Mr. 
Fekete as assistant football coach; and 
Mr. Gilbert E. Wilson is the new head 


basketball coach. 

Dr. Wendell A. Lindbeck replaces Dr. 
Lawrence Wick in the field of chemistry; 
Dr. Harold E. Aikins from Rochester 
University, New York, has joined the 
social science department; Miss Mar- 
garet Wood and Mr. Lewis G. McFar- 
land have joined the speech department. 


Alumni Register and History 
of Eastern Available 

A Golden Jubilee Alumni Register list- 
ing over 5000 graduates and former 
faculty with biographic information has 
been published by Eastern Illinois State 
College and will be mailed on request to 
interested persons. Most of the gradu- 
ates have already received copies of the 
600-page volume. 

A history of the 
years will available. It 
written by Dr. C. H. Coleman, head of 
the social science department. 
for these books should be 
the public relations office at 


NISTC Dedicates 
New Dormitory 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege dedicated its new women’s dormi- 
tory, Adams Hall, on Sunday afternoon, 
October 9. The dedication, a memorial 
to the late President Karl L. Adams, was 
the closing event on the 1949 homecoming 
program at Northern. 
Lawless 


first 59 
was 


institution’s 
soon be 


Request: 
addressed to 
Eastern 


Genevieve Raudenbush, ’°40, 
was the principal speaker at the ceremony 
Mrs. Raudenbush is the director of stu 
dent government at the Sleighton Farm 
School for Girls in Philadelphia, and was 
a personal friend of President Adams. 

Despite the new building, which will 
house 120, there is still a sizable shortage 
of rooms for women students at DeKalb 
New IPI Essay Contest 

“Color Printing As An Economic Force” 
is the main subject for the 14th annual 
IPI Essay Contest. Entries may be written 
on any phase of that general topic. The 
contest, sponsored by International Print- 
ing Ink in cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Association, is an educa- 
tional activity designed to focus attention 
on the importance of printing and printing 
education, particularly in the secondary 
schools. All entrants must be registered 
students in the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, or senior class of any accredited 
high school, trade school, or preparatory 
school. 

November 30 is the 
rolling your school. Prizes will be 
for best content, most attractive print- 
ing, and best certificate of honor design. 


deadline for en- 


October, 1949 








WISC To Celebrate 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
Western Illinois State College 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary at Home- 
coming October 21, 22, and 23. The 
Macomb Chamber of Commerce and all 
civic, fraternal, and local organizations 
are being urged to join in the celebra- 
tion. 
Main 


bonfire 


will 


will be the Friday night 
“John Loves Mary,” 
Saturday parade and football game with 
Illinois State Normal University, the 
carnival dance Saturday night featuring 
and the reunions Sunday 


\ 


events 


and play, 


a “name band,” 








THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 

Write for Information Today 

ede Song * 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 














NEWS BRIEFS 


ISNU Faculty Changes 


Three Illinois State Normal University 
faculty members have unusual assignments 
while on leave of absence for the school 
year. Dr. Chris A. De Young, pro- 
fessor of education, is coordinator for the 
Panels on General and Teacher Educa- 
tion for the Commission on Occupied 
Areas, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Victor M. Houston, principal 
of the University High School, is asso- 
ciate director of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program with his 
headquarters at ISNU, and Dr. Florence 
E. Teager, professor of English, is teach- 
ing on an exchange basis in St. Mary’s 
College, Cheltenham, England. 

Among new faculty appointments at 
Illinois State Normal University are 
those of Harold F. Hall as director of 
alumni relations, John W. Hancock as 
associate professor of psychology, Ralph 
A. Micken as associate professor of speech 
and debate coach, and Miss Allie Bil- 
lingsley as assistant professor of Spanish. 

Mr. Hall, who has been office manager 
for an insurance agency in Pekin, form- 
erly taught in the Pekin and Wyoming 
Dr. Hancock was a teacher 
3ranch of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Dr. Micken at the 
Iowa State College, and Miss Billingsley 
at St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, |ndi- 
ana, 


high schools. 
at the Galesburg 


School Library Conferences 
‘ill Stress Functionalism 


What is a functional library? School 
library conferences sponsored by the IIli- 
nois State Library and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction will 
be built around that theme this fall. 

Conferences have already been held at 
West Frankfort, Centralia, and Carlinville. 
Others are scheduled at Sterling Township 
High School October 11, Monmouth High 
School October 12, Rushville Community 
High School October 13, Gibson City 
Community High School October 19, 
Maine Township High School, Des Plaines, 
October 26, and Mattoon Community 
High School October 27. 

A local committee will adapt the pro- 
gram to the needs of the area. There 
may also be exhibits and counseling serv- 
ice. Five points credit toward the re- 
newal or registration of teachers’ certifi- 
cates will be granted by the Illinois State 
Examining Board for each half-day’s at- 
tendance at a library conference. 


New Grad Courses at SIU 


Approval has been given by the State 
College Board for five new 
graduate courses at Southern [Illinois 
University. They are: “Practice in 
Projective Techniques and a Study of 
Personality Disorders,” “The Excep- 
tional Child,” and “The Complete Pro- 
gram for Counseling and Guidance,” 
education courses; “Introduction to 
Mathematical Economics,” an economics 
course, and a sociology course, “Social 
Movements.” 


Teachers 
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De Young Heads-NEA Panel 
For Foreign Visitors 

Chris A. De Young has been granted 
a leave from the Illinois State Normal 
University to assume a full-time position 
at NEA headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., as executive secretary of two new 
panels to deal with visiting educators 
from occupied areas. 

The panel on public education will help 
plan visits for teachers and administra- 
tors from the elementary and secondary 
schools of the occupied areas, and a 
similar panel on teacher education will 
handle teacher-education personnel. 

As a result of the activities of the 
panels, educators from Japan-and the 
U.S. zones of Austria and Germany will 
visit American schools and educational 
meetings in increasing numbers during 
1949-50. The visits are financed largely by 
the U.S. government with some 
ance from the Rockefeller Foundaton 
and educational organizations and _ in- 
stitutions in this country. 


Dr. Eells Receives 
Research Award 

Dr. Kenneth Eells, visiting . associate 
professor of education on the summer 
staff at Southern Illinois University, has 
been selected to receive the Susan Colver 
Rosenberger cash prize of $250 from the 
University of Chicago for a doctoral 
study he did there on “Variation in the 
Responses to Intelligence Test Items of 
Children from Different Socio-Economic 
and Cultural Backgrounds.” 


assist- 


New Departments at SIU 


Creation of two new departments at 
Southern Illinois University has been au- 
thorized by the State Teachers College 
Board. A department of guidance and 
special education in the College of Edu- 
cation and a department of psychology 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences were set up July 1. 

Dr. Marshall S. Hiskey, previously dean 
of men, will be chairman of the guidance 
and special education department. 


IADW to Meet in December 


The Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women will hold its annual meeting in 
Danville on December 2 and 3, 1949. Miss 
Helen Thompson, Danville High School, 
is in charge of arrangements. 

Deans and counselors of girls and 
women from junior high to college level 
are eligible for membership in the IADW. 
Miss Sarah Fisher of Urbana High School 
is membership chairman. 


WLS Continues “School Time” 


“This Wonderful World,” a program 
on elementary science, has been added 
to the WLS School Time Broadcasts for 
this semester. The “Adventures in Free- 
dom” series, the “Magic Harp,” “Book 
Box,” and “We Look at the News” are 
all being continued. School Time is 
broadcast at 1:15 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 
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Driver Education Program 
In Illinois Is ‘Superior’ 

Illinois has one of the nation’s mos 
complete driver education programs op 
the high school level, according to the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com. 
panies, which has presented the state a 
“superior award.” 

According to the Illinois report to the 
National Safety Council, about 250 public 
high schools in the state are offering 
driver instruction through the use of dual 
control automobiles, and another 500 have 
classroom driver safety instruction. 


Community Unit Heads 
Form IASA Section 

Joe Mason of Effingham is chairman of 
a community unit administrators group, 
organized last spring. Edward Allen of 
Warrensburg is vice-chairman; L. | 
Krantz of Mattoon, secretary; and E. H. 
Mellon of Champaign and Dennis Sprouse 
of Waggoner, executive board members, 

The new group will meet as a special 
section of the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators. It also plans to 
work with the IEA. 


Southern Administrators 
Will Meet at Carbondale 

Dr. John Lewis Bracken, president of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, will be the main speaker at 
the annual meeting of Southern Illinois 
School Administrators, October 15, on the 
campus of Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale. 

Planning, with the college of education 
faculty, the ways and means of improving 
university service in teacher education and 
related areas will be the chief purpose of 
the meetings. The opening session begins 
at 9:30 CST in the Little Theatre. Any- 
one wishing to attend should notify the 
dean of the college of education at SIU. 


Special Education Groups 
To Meet in March 

The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
March 19 to 22, 1950. ‘This convention, 
which brings’ together educational, medi- 
cal, and social leaders from the United 
States, Canada, Central and South Amer- 
ica, Australia, South Africa, and_ the 
sritish Isles, will replace the state special 
education meeting usually held in Novem- 
ber. Iriformation about the convention 
may be obtained from Mrs. Alma Finni- 
gan, president, Chicago Special Teachers’ 
Club, 3314 Montrose, Chicago 18. 


Kick-Off For School Campaign 

“Our Schools Are What We Make 
Them. Good Citizens Everywhere Are 
Helping,” is the slogan adopted for out- 
side posters in a 1949-50 campaign in be- 
half of the schools. The posters, made 
available by the Advertising Council i 
cooperation with the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, will be 
posted on space donated by the Outdoor 
Advertising Companies. 
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Look, Hear, Now! 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16 mm _ sound, black and 
white, “classroom” tested, and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note to 


Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers. 
Over-Dependency (32 minutes, Na- 


tional Film Board of Canada)—James 
Howard’s case history of emotional con- 
flict is reviewed by his doctor to help 
him understand himself and his reaction to 
people and things. His dominant, over- 
protecting, and anxious mother had never 
allowed him to face small frustrations so 
as a young adult he was still dependent, 
and fear of his father had transferred to 
his “boss.” Through his own accomplish- 
ments James gradually gains independence 
and satisfaction within himself. The roll 
of emotional adjustment in this film is 
interpreted much as it was in “Feeling of 
Rejection” and “Hostility,” by the same 
producers, for high school seniors and 
adults. 


Emergence of Personality (35 minutes, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—Based 
on studies at Zachry Institute, this film 
shows a child’s early years as most im- 
portant to the development of personality, 
determining how each individual meets 
the world with its do’s and don’t’s. It 
stresses the recognition of maturation 
(“each child in his own time”), develop- 
ing a balance of courage and caution, 
learning to give and take with others. 
Parents and teachers will note the im- 
portance of not only what is done to and 
for the child, but also how. 


Animals Growing Up (11 minutes, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) —A 
chick breaking out of its shell and growing 
up in ten days, five day-old pupp‘es seen 
later with eyes open and again at six- 
weeks-of-age mischief, a newborn calf 
on wobbly legs and quite independent at 
four weeks,—and we know about three 
different kinds of animal families and 
their babies. How they care for them- 
selves or need care, if they look like or 
unlike parents or change as they grow 
up, will interest the youngest scientists 
and story-readers, and is not without a 
lesson for biology students. 


What is Sound (11 minutes, Young 
America Films)—Answering beginners’ 
questions in science class this film demon- 
strates hard-to-understand ideas like 
vibration and pitch and sound waves, and 
Suggests the rules they follow. Your 
students will try the experiments too, get 
new ideas, and ask new questions. 


Things Expand When Heated (11 
minutes, Young America Films)—An- 
other excellent elementary science film, 
this follow-up for “Solids, Liquids, and 
Gasses” begins with students’ questions, 
does experiments developing basic gen- 
eralizations, and calls attentions to every- 
day examples (expansion joints on bridge, 
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removing jar lid, coffee maker). Mole- 
cules, hot or cold, bumping fast or slowly, 
are symbolized in animation to begin an- 
other understanding in science. 
at the film’s end test application of new 
learnings. 


Life in Hot Dry Lands (11 minutes, 
Coronet Films)—California’s desert is the 
type study for the world’s other desert 
areas, neatly spotted on a map. A help- 
ful chart diagrams relation of wind, 
mountains, and rain. Voiding the idea that 
a “desert can support nothing but sand 


Questions 


dunes,” plants, animals, and people are 
pictured adapting to survive. A_ sand- 
table displays the similar life of the 


Beduoins, as children study the ways of 
other people and other lands 


Life in Mediterranean Lands (11 
minutes, Coronet Films)—On every con- 
tinent some lands bordering the sea have 
a “typical mediterranean climate,” and 
Southern California is shown as typical 
The two-season (rainy and dry) cycle’s 
effect on the lives, homes, and work of 
the people is a contrast in California’s 
busy empire compared with the “easy- 
going” similar areas in Europe. The 
cause of the climate is charted, and a 
map like regions of the world, 
studied by elementary and_ secondary 
schools. 


shows 


Malay Peninsula (People and Prod- 
ucts) (11 minutes, Coronet Films)—This 
hot wet land is related to the rest of the 
world through its river highways, its 
products (tin, tea, rubber, copra), 
its cities, and its people. The mixture of 
East and West culture, with primitive 
and modern side by side, is symbolized 
by a scene of Malay girls playing an 
American game. Adults as well as school 
students enjoy this film. 


rice, 





WOTP 
(Continued from page 71) 

Scholes of Scotland, and Helgi Trygg- 
vason of Iceland ; secretary-general— 
Dr. William Carr of Washington, 
U.S.A.; and director of the European 
office—A. J. Belford of Scotland. 

The record of these first years of 
WOTP is a successful example of 
world cooperation in the teaching 
field. The goal of a peaceful world 
society will never be reached by wish- 
ful thinkers who put a time limit on 
their courage and faith. This organi- 
zation of organizations impresses one 
with its steady determination, and its 
serious, responsible, and conscientious 
policies and actions. One marvels 
that so much has been accomplished 
in so short a time. 















YOU ARE INVITED TO 
SHARE GIFTS WITH 
CHILDREN OVERSEAS 


The 
Christmas and Chanukah 
celebrated again by a campaign to “share 


Wor ld 
will be 


fifth anniversary of the 


festival 
your gift” with children overseas. Spon- 
sored by the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children of Church World 
Service, the campaign is intended for 
the sharing of Christmas gifts—little 
tokens of friendship, not sturdy clothing 
and shoes, which are taken 
other times of the year. 

As the festival is celebrated on De 
cember 15 in 17 countries, parcels should 
be sent as early as possible in order to 
reach their destination in time and should 
be labeled with the name and address of 
the well as what age boy or 
girl they are intended for. Ten cents for 
each pound of weight, to defray shipping 
costs, should be sent with the parcel to 
the warehouse of World Friendship 
Among Children, 214 East 21st Street, 
New York 10. 


care of at 


donor as 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 





| 


FUUNOTOOOUUUT EON UTTUTTATOUTUT TT TT OUT HATH UIT 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘Supreme Authority,”’ and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 cerms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and plates. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


= o 
Quick!-Easy!-Private! | 
If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. School rd,merchants, friends net ] 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient l 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 1 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. A134-K ] 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 9, IOWA 





NAME 





ADDRESS - 
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A clearinghouse for research in 
child life has recently been estab- 
lished in the Children’s Bureau as an 
aid to ‘research workers in keeping 
abreast with studies in progress. The 
Children’s Bureau is a unit of the 
Social Security Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

The clearinghouse will canvass in- 
vestigators in various fields for re- 
ports of studies in progress, including 
collections of unpublished data. <A 
bulletin will be released in 1949 to 
inform research workers about on- 
going research in child life. The 
clearinghouse will provide informa- 
tion to research workers on request. 

Inquiries may be directed to Dr. 
Clara E. Councell, Director, Clear- 
inghouse, Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

* 


Courses in educational psychol- 
ogy, universally required in teacher 
training programs, in the past have 
been only remotely related to the 
actual work of teaching, according to 
Prof. Glenn M. Blair of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Education 
in a bulletin published by the college’s 
Bureau of Research and Service. 

“If educational psychology is to 
greatly modify teaching procedures 
and techniques,” he says, “it will 
have to tie up theory and practice in 
a very definite way. Specific educa- 
tional implications of psychological 
facts and principles should be pointed 
out in textbooks that are used and in 
class discussions. Students should be 
given abundant opportunity to study 
typical educational problems from a 
psychological viewpoint and, when- 
ever possible, observation and study 
of individual children and groups of 
children should be undertaken by the 
class. 

“The subject matter of educational 
psychology should be children and 
adolescents—how they grow, learn, 
and adjust—and should assist the 


teacher to understand children,” says 


Professor Blair, adding that material 
for the course should be drawn not 
only from psychology but also from 
other fields such as medicine, psy- 
chiatry, biology, sociology, and cul- 
tural anthropology. 
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He also recommends that a full 
college year should be devoted to edu- 
cational psychology rather than a 
semester or a quarter. 

In other sections of the bulletin, 
Professor Blair traces the early de- 
velopment of the course in educa- 
tional psychology and examines 
studies which have been made of its 
aims, content, and methods of teach- 
ing. 

* 

A special study unit on the war- 
time disabled veteran for high 
school civics classes has been pre- 
pared by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans and is available without charge 
on request. 

Inquiry should be made to the 
National Public Relations Depart- 


ment of the D.A.V., Room 2801, 11: 


South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
National D.A.V. Commander, urged 
civics teachers and high school au- 
thorities to schedule the study unit 
during the coming year. 

The 34-page unit of study deals 
with types of disabled veterans ; his- 
tory of war handicapped ; the disabled 
veteran in a democratic society; re- 
habilitation ; and legislation. 


* 


Two discussion leaflets, “Visual 
Teaching Aids—Fact and Fancy,” 
and “The How of Map and Globe 
Use,” may be obtained by teachers 
and school administrators without 
charge from Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany, 5255 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40. The leaflets are No. M53 
and No. B26, respectively. 

* 





A survey of recent birth-rate sta- 
tistics for Illinois indicates that at 
least a 25 percent enrollment increase 
may be expected within the next 
three years in the elementary schools 
of the State, according to Dr. How- 
ard E. Bosley, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity educator. 

Dr. Bosley is chairman of South- 
ern’s committee of consultants on 
school reorganization. 

The increase is already occurring, 
and follows a period of relatively 
stable enrollment during the years 
1937-45, when approximately 115,000 
children entered the elementary 
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schools of Illinois each year, Dr 
Bosley said. 
Considerable 
grade enrollments have been observed 
for 1947 and 1948 because of the 
birth rate increases during 1942 and 


increases in first 


1943, he explained. Additional in. 
creases may be expected in 1949 jp 
most areas. 

“Figures now available indicate no 
marked increases in the number of 
children expected to enter school dur- 
ing 1950 and 1951, but school sys. 
tems will need to prepare additional 
new buildings and enlarged teaching 
staffs to meet the enrollment crisis 
immediately after 1952.” 


* 


A variety of field services, rang- 
ing from comprehensive surveys of 
entire school systems to the furnish- 
ing of leaders and speakers for teach- 
ers’ institutes, is currently being car- 
ried on at the University of Illinois 
by the Bureau of Research and Sery- 
ice of the College of Education. 


Other types of service include sur- 
veys of school building needs, leader- 
ship training programs, and consulta- 
tion on problems of school organiza- 
tion and administration, and remedial 
reading. The bureau is also conduct: 
ing a public opinion survey of a large- 
city school system. 

A number of the projects are co- 
operative in nature, the agencies 
served by the bureau contributing 
financially toward the expense of the 
service. Many more requests. for 
service are received than can be filled, 
and in determining which shall re- 
ceive attention the deciding factor is 


















































“First you learn things you’don’t under- 
stand ... then you learn te understand 
them!” 
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normally the greatest promise for 
local leadership development or for 
research. The bureau’s primary re- 
sponsibility is to the Illinois public 
school systems and to groups con- 
cerned with public education. 


* 


Free teaching aids in the school 
savings program may still be obtained 
from the Education Section, U. S. 
Savings Bond Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. 
They include Budgeting, for Security, 
astudy unit for classes in home eco- 
nomics; Teaching Mathematics 
Through School Savings, a guide for 
integrating the teaching of thrift and 
saving with regular curricular work 
in mathematics in the upper element- 
ary grades and junior high school ; 
Lessons in Arithmetic Through 
School Savings; and Classroom Cer- 
tificates to recognize participation in 
the School Savings Program. 


* 


Twenty-seven hundred elemen- 
tary teachers needed—six hundred 
college graduates from all Illinois in- 
stitutions trained for the work. 

That was the situation in the ele- 
mentary schools of Illinois this year, 
according to Raymond H. Dey, direc- 
tor of the Placement Service at 
Southern Illinois University. 

The trend which has been going on 
for at least the last five years is 
caused by retiring teachers, those 
leaving the profession, the increased 
enrollment in the lower grades, but 
most of all, by the small number of 
teachers preparing for grade school 
work, 

The shortage in the elementary 
schools, occurring while the high 
schools are not having the same de- 
gree of the problem, Mr. Dey at- 
tributed to four factors: 1) salaries in 
the grade schools are lower than those 
of the high schools, 2) elementary 
school classes are too large, 3) high 
schools have better equipped build- 
ings, and 4) there is added prestige 
to teaching in the high schools. 

A great many who have returned 
to teaching or remained past retire- 
ment age need refresher courses, Mr. 
Dey pointed out, and others need 
additional training in order to keep 
their teaching certificates. 

The probable solution, Mr. Dey 
concluded, lies in the system being 
used at present in some schools, that 
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of using the same salary scales for 
both high and elementary schools. At 
any rate, increased salaries in the 
elementary schools are a necessity if 
the present shortage is to be over- 
come, he declared. 


* 


Signs cautioning motorists that 
they are in a high school driver 
training area are now available to 
schools upon request to the Safety 
and Traffic Engineering Department 
of the Chicago Motor Club. 

Permission to erect these signs 
which read, ““Caution—Driver Train- 
ing Area,” must be obtained from 
city or county officials. 





High School Level Book 
on Farming Is Out 


“We have long needed a book which 
tells farm boys in their own language 
about the possibilities in farming and the 
practical steps they may take from the 
time they enter high school until they 
become established as farmers.” 

So writes H. M. Hamlin, editor of rural 
educational materials. 

Such a hy has finally been provided 
by a U. Office of Education specialist 
in nino Pret education. The author is 
Dr. Ward P. Beard. His work: Starting 
to Farm. The book was published by 
The Interstate, at Danville, Illinois. 


Fresh in Style 


Much of the poverty in rural education 
results from texts which are skeletonized 
in structure, written in adult terms. Dr. 
Beard’s book departs from such treat- 
ment. 

“It was the first day of school at Farm- 
dale High,” reads the opening sentence 
of the first chapter. “Students who had 
not seen each other for many weeks were 
greeting one another like long-lost broth- 
es 

From this scene the author develops 
the topic of the use of money earned by 
boys from their farming program. 

The author’s method of “talking with” 
the farm youth is used to develop other 
chapters, including: What is a farming 
program, starting a farming program, 
selecting projects, making job plans, set- 
ting up standards for a farming program, 
and keeping the score. There is a steady 
graduation in the book from the simplest 
problems of farm boys to the most com- 
plex problems of farmers. 

Nearly every one of the 262 pages car- 
ries a photograph, chart, or work check- 
list of use to the rural student. 

Boys in any year of high school and 
young farmers who are wandering in the 
wilderness between school leaving and 
establishment in farming will find much 
that is useful for them in the volume. 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 





only 
$7.50 


Amazing results in sa i 
tacts . saves time sy 
to use GEM STE NC rd DU PLICATOR. is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type ‘of business and organization. 
Cornes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 99 
6633 Enright «+ St. Louis 5, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


» Seapetten = —_ 





Now Available to... 
SCIENCE TEACHERS 


7th thru 12th Grades 
A comprehensive TEACHING UNIT about 


TIME TELLING 


including Manual, Wall Chart and Student 
Folders. Approved by National Science 
Teachers Assn. 


Write to EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Please State Grade and Number of Students 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 
Your Beauty Restored 


Electrolysis is the only 
method endorsed oy leading 
E safe, 


the rapid needle 
method which saves time | 
and money No pain No | 
scar All work guaranteed - 

Enclose ady for free booklet, ‘“‘Your Beauty 
Restored.’ 


multiple 


Established 53 Years 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025, Marshal! Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Central 6-4639 


























OUR 64th YEAR 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 


and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. 
_ Box 928M, Srensten, i. 





ENGLISH *HISTORY-READING, 
Partlow WORKBOOKS 


FOLLOW Your | XTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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ay NEWS TO US 


Look for these products in your local 
supply stores. If unable to find them, 
write ILLINOIS EDUCATION and we 
will send the names. 
Transparent terrestrial globes provide 
an exciting new medium for geography 
The transpar- 
possible 
and 
association 
earth. 


manufacturers 


classes. 

PE ency makes 

an immediate 

complete 

picture for the 

The other side of the 

} world and its relation- 

ships become as real 

to the student as his 

immediate environs. 

Made of crystal clear plexiglas practically 
globes are printed in 
and can be marked with wax 
instructions. Avail- 
9 inches, 14 


$7.50, $18. $35, 


unbreakable, the 
four colors 
pencil for 
able in four 
inches, 36 inches 
$295. 

Reading rate controller—A 
instrument for reading rate im- 
provement which in extensive clinical, 
school, and military programs has effected 
improvements in speed ranging from 30 
to 300 percent. Originally designed by 
Dr. Guy T. Buswell of the University of 
Chicago. Effective for increasing and im- 
proving reading habits. May be used to 
train children and adults of every level 
to read faster and more intelligently. 

Optonic Color Compass is a color se- 
lector wheel which gives eight different 
color schemes for securing the fullest 
advantages inherent with the proper choice 
for in- 
teachers 


classroom 
sizes: 6 inches, 


prices, 


new pre- 


cision 


“ 9 
eye-ease colors 
Executives and 


color selections may 


and use of 28 
terior painting. 
interested in scientific 
secure this without charge. 

Gem Postcard Duplicator is a time 
for announcements, forms, 
and hundreds of other school, club, and 
association Easy to operate and 
comes complete with stencils, supplies, and 
instructions and a 60-page illustrated book 
of ideas for attractive cards. 

The “Mimitape”—a miniature magnetic 
tape recorder is a new device primarily 
designed for professional use by broad- 
casters. English teachers will find it in- 
valuable in speech and drama classes. It 
is contained in a case measuring 6x7x13 
inches and is carried by a shoulder strap 
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10—Central Division, 
meeting; Scottish 
Bloomington. 

10 to 12—County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Fourth Annual 
Conferennce; Memphis, Tennes- 
see. 

12—Southwestern Division, I] 
shop; Carlyle. 

14—Blackhawk Division, IEA, annual 
meeting; Senior High School, 
Rock Island. 

14—DuPage Valley Division, IEA, an- 
nual meeting; Glenbard Township 
High School, Glen Ellyn. 
-East Central Division, IEA, an- 
nual meeting; University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana. 

14—Eastern Division, 
meeting; high school, 

14—Illinois Valley Divisions, 
nual meeting; high school, 
Salle. 

14—Mississippi Valley Division, 
annual meeting; Quincy 
High School, Quincy. 

14—Western Division, IEA, annual 
meeting, Galesburg Armory, 
Galesburg. 

15—Southern Illinois School Adminis- 
trators, annual meeting; Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 

20—Central Division, IEA, workshop; 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 

21—Rock River IEA, annual 
meeting; high school, Dixon. 

21—Delta Kappa Gamma, Lambda Chap- 


annual 
Temple, 


IEA, 
Rite 


*A, work- 


IEA, annual 
Mattoon. 

IEA, an- 
La 


IEA, 
Senior 


Division, 


ter; luncheon; Abraham Lineg 
Hotel, Springfield. 

21—Lake Shore Division, IEA, 
nual meeting; high school, Eyag 
ton. 

21—Northeastern Division, LEA, ag 
nual meeting; East High Schog 
and West High School, Aurora, 
Northwestern Division, IEA, ag 
nual meeting; Midway Theatre 
Rockford. 

24—Lake Shore Division, IEA, anny 
meeting; J. Sterling Morton Twp 
High School, Cicero. 

24 to 27—NEA Department of Ad 
Education, Annual Conference 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

24 to 28—37th National Safety Cg 
gress and Exposition; Chicago, 

28—Southern Division, IEA, anny 
meeting; Southern Illinois Unive 
sity, Carbondale. 
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6 to 12— 

7—Northeastern 
shop; Aurora 
Southeastern 
shop; Olney. 

9—DuPage Valley Division, IEA, works 
shop; Elmhurst. 

11 and 12—Illinois Art Education Ass¢ 
ciation, second state meeting ; Peori 

13—Illinois Association of School A@ 
ministrators and Illinois Associatio 
of School Boards, joint meetin 
St. Louis. 
Illinois Valley Division, 

Ottawa. 


American Education Weé 
Division, IEA, wo 


Division, IEA, work 


IEA, wo 


shop; 





Board Briefs 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at the home of 
one of its members, Miss Edith T. Went- 
worth, DeKalb, at 1 p.m. Friday, Sep- 
tember 9, President E. E. Keener presiding 
and Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son recording. Other board members 
present were J. E. Pease, J. A. Mann, Miss 
Theresa Henneberry, and Miss Emilie 
Huck. 

The board approved the minutes of its 
previous meeting, and ordered 
filed enrollment and staff meeting reports, 
approved the financial report for August, 
and authorized consolidation of minor in- 
vestment funds and the separate invest- 
ment, depositing, and accounting of staff 
retirement funds. 

It approved the appointment of Wayne 
Stoneking of Winchester as research as- 
sistant at a beginning salary of $4140 re- 
troactive to August 15. It received and 
filed the annual report of the auditors and 
received and amended the executive secre- 
tary’s budgetary recommendations for the 
present and the next fiscal year. The 
board then recommended the amended 


received 


A lapel microphone which is strapped 
around the operator’s wrist a la “Dick 
Tracy” enables the tape to be modulated 
from a distance of 4 to 6 feet or more. 
Easy to operate. Retails around $150. 


October, 


budgets to the finance committee. 

The board approved the secretary's pre 
posals for the next annual meetin 
.wherein the delegates would convene 
2 p.M. Wednesday, December 28, and aé 
journ about noon Friday, December 
At the suggestion of the secretary, wh 
now serves as an NEA life director, 
board elected to recommend to the publi 
relations committee that it submit a res 
lution to the representative assembly 
ing for the release of such directorshigy 
obtained by purchase of the Illinois St 
Teachers Association at the time of 
organization of the National Educatié 
Association. 

The board instructed the staff to pre 
pare and release a suitable statement 
garding the significance of an Oglest 
tenure case as related to teacher tent 
and probation in Illinois. 

The board voted to meet October 29 
Starved Rock State Park to receive fo 
German educators studying schools af 
professional organizations in America. 
voted thanks to Miss Wentworth for he 
courtesies as hostess for the day and 
journed at 4:45 p.m. to join the IEA su 
mer workshop at the teachers collé 
DeKalb 

IrviNG F,. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, 


IEA. 
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